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INTRODUCTION 

"I  Like,  tkz.  dz&znjt.     Vou.  got  youx  -ion.     Vou.  got  youA  ctzan  cua. 
Vou.  got  youA  lock*  cund  4>and.     I  don't  know.     It  juAt  gzt6  in  youA. 
blood."  " 

The  values  of  the  desert  resident  escape  stereotyping.  Some  people  living  in 
the  desert  prefer  to  remain  isolated  from  all  its  virtues  except  those  of  sun 
and  clean  air.  Others  may  know  hundreds  of  square  miles  surrounding  them  as 
well  as  a  city  dweller  knows  his  own  block.  Besides  as  a  home,  a  person  living 
in  the  desert  may  perceive  it  variously  as  a  provider,  a  climate,  a  classroom, 
a  playground,  or  simply  a  vista. 

The  increasing  state  and  national  appetites  for  the  California  desert's  resources 
have  fostered  the  age  of  long-term,  comprehensive  desert  management.  With  fully 
one-half  of  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  under  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment jurisdiction,  the  desert  resident  finds  the  disposition  of  his  environment 
is  a  national  decision. 

Public  opinion  has  been  assessed  by  national,  state,  and  desert  field  polls.  A 
small  part  of  the  national  constituency  deciding  the  fate  of  desert  public  lands, 
many  desert  people  have  avidly  used  the  avenues  of  public  participation  opened 
for  the  decision  process.   In  letters  and  the  forums  of  public  meetings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Desert  Advisory  Committee,  they  avow  that  they  are  the 
experts,  as  well  as  the  prime  beneficiaries,  or  victims,  of  proposed  management. 
"Who  cares  what  someone  in  Brooklyn  wants  done  to  the  desert?" 

To  add  dimension  to  the  values  revealed  in  statistically  weighed  responses, 
position  papers,  and  prepared  statements,  BLM  staff  visited  nearly  every  town 
and  city  in  the  desert  and  talked  to  almost  600  people  about  desert  issues.   In 
relaxed,  informal  situations,  desert  residents  talked  about  why  they  had  come 
to  the  desert,  the  ways  they  used  it,  and  their  visions  for  a  pleasant  future 
there.  Traditional  community  spokesmen,  including  mayors  and  other  city  offi- 
cials, newspaper  editors,  chamber  of  commerce  managers,  and  service  club  pres- 
idents, volunteered  assessments  of  community,  as  well  as  personal,  values  in 
conversations  that  lasted  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours ,  depending  on  their 
knowledge  or  interest.  Many  people  recommended  "someone  you  should  talk  to," 
a  person  keenly  sensitive  to  local  needs  and  interests. 

In  this  report  residents '  values  are  presented  in  this  community  context .  Com- 
munities have  been  organized  into  "Market  Areas,"  units  devised  by  SRI,  Inter- 
national, as  distinct,  economically-related  areas  in  the  California  desert,  (see 
map) .  This  method  complements  the  field  surveys  by  viewing  the  resident  as  a 
community  member  as  well  as  an  individual,  and  allows  him  to  voice  special  con- 
cerns restricted  by  the  format  of  the  questionnaire.   Lacking  the  statistical 
virtues  of  the  formal  poll,  it  has  the  strength  of  highlighting  the  diverse  and 
often  complex  nature  of  desert  social  values.  The  remainder  of  this  introduction 
summarizes  the  range  of  viewpoints  encountered  on  some  desert  issues. 

One  readily  apparent  value  is  a  distrust  and  dislike  of  government.  While  hardly 
unique  to  the  desert,  this  value  is  particularly  strong  in  many  areas  of  it, 
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especially  rural  ones.  The  advent  of  the  government  agent--from  the  county  in- 
spector who  critically  eyes  casually  fashioned  houses  to  the  BLM  staff  fencing 
and  posting  the  formerly  open  spaces — is  considered  by  many  as  a  threat  both  to 
livelihood  and  to  one  of  the  most  cherished  desert  virtues — privacy.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  with  its  proposed  "160  acre  limitation"  on  farm  size,  is  reviled 
by  the  communities  of  the  Imperial  and  lower  Coachella  valleys.   Some  recent 
immigrants  to  cities  like  Lancaster  have  fled  government  action  like  court- 
ordered  busing  and  are  uneasy  at  what  forms  desert  management  might  take.  The 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power  is  despised  in  areas  near  Owens  Valley 
because  of  water  acquisition  tactics.   In  the  desert  portions  of  Inyo  County, 
"it  is  the  BLM  that  tops  our  list".  Residents  of  Red  Mountain,  Barstow  and 
many  other  desert  towns  would  agree.  Miners  and  grazers  worry  about  staff  with 
"too  much  book  learning  and  not  enough  common  sense".  "We  like  the  desert  just 
the  way  it  is,"  many  say,  or  "The  best  thing  BLM  can  do  for  the  desert  is  get 
out  of  it." 

Challenging  government  as  a  disturber  of  peace  and  privacy  are  increasing  numbers 
of  metropolitan  area  recreationists  who  have  "discovered"  the  desert,  and  cause 
in  many  areas  an  "outsider  vs.  insider"  conflict.  While  the  visitor  from  the 
city  is  nearly  always  conceded  the  right  to  escape  occasionally  from  urban  woes 
("I  wouldn't  want  anyone  to  suffer  like  that  all  the  time"),  many  would  prefer 
that  they  come  in  smaller  numbers,  or  leave  home  those  who  shoot  cows  and  build- 
ings dump  trash,  tear  down  fences,  destroy  roads,  plants  and  wildlife,  and 
leave  a  persisting  memory  of  din  after  they  have  gone.  People  living  in  Johnson 
Valley,  Hesperia,  and  El  Mirage  would  testify  to  this,  but  the  vandal,  the 
trespasser,  and  the  litterer  are  desert-wide  villains.  Some  believe  they  are 
the  result  of  poor  vehicle  management  by  BLM;  others  see  a  chaotic  situation 
that  they  will  suffer  the  presence  of  government  to  control.  There  are  those 
who,  like  the  miners  of  Randsburg  and  some  ranchers  of  the  east  Mojave,  would 
prefer  to  "take  care  of  it  ourselves." 

Sometimes  the  sufferance  of  the  outsider  yields  an  income.   Vehicle  recreation- 
ists are  not  only  important  to  the  economy  of  areas  like  Barstow  and  Glamis, 
but  many  residents  come  to  appreciate  the  considerate  behavior  and  good  spirits 
of  the  organized  groups  and  question  just  where  the  desert  offender  comes  from. 
The  "Glamis  Theory,"  detailed  in  the  Market  Area  Fourteen  Report,  indicts  the 
desert  resident  as  the  litterer  of  that  area,  rather  than  the  visitor. 

The  dilemma  of  government  control  versus  the  problems  of  outsiders  is  compounded 
by  the  high  value  many  desert  residents  put  on  their  own  recreational  vehicle 
activity.   In  Imperial  County,  for  example,  many  feel  that  the  outlet  of  energies 
a  dirt  bike  provides  local  youth  keeps  them  from  turning  to  drug  use  or  other 
crimes.  Rockhounders ,  hunters,  "four-wheelers",  dirt  bikers,  amateur  archaeolo- 
gists, historians,  zoologists,  geologists  and  botanists  all  fear  the  degradation 
of  the  desert  environment,  but  many  don't  feel  their  own  careful  use  should  be 
curtailed  because  of  the  offense  of  the  outsider,  often  sterotyped  as  a  young 
L.A.  motorcyclist.  Patrolling  the  vast  desert  area  seems  fruitless  to  many, 
"pouring  money  down  a  rathole."  BLM  education  of  outsiders  in  desert  recrea- 
tional manners  is  an  expenditure  preferred  to  enforcement  by  some  desert  res- 
idents . 

Another  component  of  the  vehicle  management  problem  is  the  diversity  of  view- 
points on  the  resiliency  of  the  desert's  terrain  and  wildlife.  Whether  the 


desert  is  fragile  or  hardy  is  a  point  even  long  time  residents  split  on,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  terrain,  plant  or  animal  wildlife  being  discussed.  This 
appraisal  and  the  aforesaid  values  determine  the  resident's  attitude  toward  a 
host  of  desert  issues,  culminating  in  the  highly  charged  one  of  wilderness 
designations.  Affecting  not  only  the  gamut  of  desert  recreational  uses,  but      f 
also  some  forms  of  traditional  human  essay.  Across  the  desert  there  are  people 
who  believe  the  legal  definition  of  wilderness  undermines  the  American  impulse 
of  enterprise.   "It's  all  right  to  think  of  preservation,  but  you've  got  to  be 
practical."  Some  people  working  small  mines  believe  wilderness  designation  is 
the  core  of  the  government's  plan  to  "starve  them  out."  The  phrase  "fear  of 
wilderness"  has  acquired  a  modern  meaning  in  the  context  of  desert  management, 
and  can  be  applied  to  most  rural  areas  in  the  California  Desert  Conservation 
.Area. 

If  privacy  and  self-reliance  are  hallmark  values  of  the  rural  desert  resident, 
the  fear  of  urbanization  shapes  the  concerns  of  many  living  in  the  desert's 
cities,  especially  those  like  Yucca  Valley  or  Palm  Desert,  where  heavy  growth 
is  eroding  the  small  town  virtues  many  value.  Some  towns,  like  Hesperia,  must 
deal  with  the  paradox  of  accomodating  the  refugee  from  "down  below"  who,  once 
entrenched,  opposes  the  traditional  drum  beating  growth-spirit  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce.   "I  kind  of  want  the  door  shut  behind  me,"  is  a  common 
sentiment.  Other  towns  struggle  to  maintain  a  rural  identity  against  the  on- 
slaught of  resort,  and  retirement  developments,  which  they  derisively  term  "Palm 
Springs"  or  "Beverly  Hills"  copies.  The  retirement  population  of  Palm  Springs, 
itself,  and  of  cities  in  Market  Area  Nine,  is  the  old  guard  that  effectively 
uses  its  leisure  time  to  politically  oppose  what  it  perceives  as  encroachment 
on  the  small  town  ethic,  beauty  and  healthful  climate  of  their  chosen  areas. 
They  support  desert  management  that  is  protective,  rather  than  use-oriented. 
The  fear  that  wilderness  designation  will  prevent  the  retiree  from  enjoying  the   g 
desert  is  more  often  expressed  on  the  behalf  of  the  retiree  than  it  is  by  the     1 
retiree  himself:   "Just  because  they've  forgotten  how  to  walk,  doesn't  mean  I_ 
have . " 

This  group  is  often  joined  in  its  sentiments  by  the  young,  educated  workers 
attracted  to  work  at  places  like  the  China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center,  and  both 
high  and  low  income  groups  who  lack  the  interest,  or  financial  ability,  to  buy 
special  vehicles  for  desert  recreation  and  do  not  fear  the  loss  of  access  that 
others  do.  Those  whose  main  recreation  is  enjoyment  of  their  vehicle  in  desert 
surroundings,  consider  these  groups  as  another  kind  of  "outsider". 

Variations  of  the  outsider-insider  theme  may  occur  within  the  same  community  or 
Market  Area.  Victor  Valley,  with  mountain,  river  and  city-centered  recreational 
opportunities,  displays  different  values  than  the  desert  recreation  center  of 
Barstow,  only  thirty  miles  north.   Borrego  Springs  and  Ocotillo  Wells  in  Market 
Area  Thirteen  show  a  similar  divergence.  The  values  of  the  year-round  miner 
population  of  Tecopa  differ  markedly  from  those  of  its  "snowbird"  population 
who  enjoys  the  hot  springs  there  each  winter. 

Special  concerns  will  surface  in  some  areas:  burros  in  Market  Area  One,  power- 
line  corridors  in  Area  Nine  and  grazing  in  Area  Eight  are  examples.  Sometimes 
the  lack  of  nearby  public  lands  creates  an  indifference  to  desert  management 
issues,  as  in  parts  of  Market  Area  Six.  The  kinds  of  issues,  the  stances 
towards  them  and  the  degree  of  passion  they  generate  vary  widely.   If  the  desert 
resident  sounds  a  common  note,  it  is  only  that  he  wants  to  be  in  the  desert,     (d 
and  to  keep  it  the  way  he  likes  it.  .  ™ 


MARKET  AREA  ONE 
EUREKA  -  SALINE   -   PANAMINT 

"Wkcut  do  I  tticuvt  to  4ee  done,  with  the.  de^eAt?     Nothing.     Lenue  it 
atom.     We  like,  it  juAt  the.  way  it  <a>." 

A  very  small  population  lives  in  this  Market  Area  compared  to  other  desert 
Market  Areas.  Only  about  1,000  people  live  in  this  valley  and  mountain  range 
area  found  in  the  northern  desert.  Almost  half  of  these  people  live  in  three 
communities.  Olancha  is  the  largest  with  approximately  300  people.  The  old 
town  of  Keeler  has  about  120  people  and  the  canyon  community  of  Homewood 
Canyon  has  about  100  residents.  The  Market  Area's  remaining  population  lives 
primarily  in  small  communities  that  range  in  size  from  10  to  70  people.  There 
are  probably  about  100  people  living  in  isolated  settlements  with  less  than 
ten  people. 

Many  of  the  settlements  got  their  start  as  mining  communities,  but  today  exist 
for  other  reasons.  Communities  along  Highway  395  between  Pearsonville  and 
Olancha  provide  services  for  tourists  (see  map)  and  housing  for  government 
employees,  ranchers,  Sierra  horse  and  mule  packers  and  retired  people. 

The  people  living  in  Homewood  are  either  retired  or  work  in  Trona. 

The  occupation  of  agriculture  is  important  in  Rose  Valley  and  Fishlake  Valley, 
while  mining  is  still  the  interest  of  many  people  who  live  in  Saline  and 
Panamint  Valleys.  These  agriculture  and  mining  areas  contain  only  scattered 
dwellings,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  Ranch.  This  Panamint  Valley  settlement 
is  a  recreation  and  retirement  community. 

Road  maintenance  yards  are  located  at  Panamint  Springs  and  in  Deep  Springs 
Valley  and  each  employs  and  houses  about  four  families. 

Generally  in  this  portion  of  the  California  Desert,  people  are  comparatively 
older  than  the  State  average,  because  many  are  retired  or  semiretired.  Govern- 
ment employees  make  up  a  significant  portion  of  the  employed  population. 
Miners,  cattlemen,  farmers  and  people  providing  tourist  services  comprise  most 
of  the  remaining  employed  people.  There  appears  to  be  a  significant  number 
of  people  who  are  not  employed  or  who  only  work  intermittently.  This  lack  of 
employment  seems  to  be  an  accepted  sacrifice  that  was  made  by  some  when  they 
moved  to  a  remote  desert  location. 

The  condition  of  the  communities  in  this  Market  Area  reflects  the  stable  pop- 
ulation and  the  older  age  of  most  of  the  buildings.  Only  in  Homewood  Canyon, 
Darwin,  Olancha  and  Rose  Valley  are  there  a  few  newer  dwelling  units.   Panamint 
Springs  and  Keeler  are  the  only  communities  with  abandoned  buildings.  Most 
of  the  area  appears  quite  stable  and  the  buildings  seem  maintained  within  the 
limited  financial  means  of  their  owners. 
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ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"In  Inyo  County,  pzoptz.  do  not  tikz  Qovojinmzyvt.     In  the.  Ownnd 
VaJLlz.y  it  <U  bzccuiAe.  o£  Lot  AngeZzA  Vzpcvitmznt  oi  tilcut&L  and  Powe/t, 
bat  oat  koA2.  it  i&  the.  8LM  wko  top*  ouA.  Llt>t. " 

People  who  live  in  this  Market  Area  indicated  various  reasons  for  living  here 
but  the  most  common  value  expressed  is  the  private,  peaceful  life  they  can 
find.  Other  common  values  are  the  low  cost  of  retirement  living  and  the 
climate,  which  is  conducive  to  their  good  health.  Also  many  express  their 
strong  attachment  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  desert.  Those  reasons  for 
living  in  the  desert  give  significant  meaning  to  the  concerns  raised  by  these 
Inyo  and  Mono  County  residents. 

Two  common  concerns  were  expressed  throughout  the  Market  Area.  One  was  that 
more  intensive  management  programs  by  government  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  would  destroy  the  desert  residents'  privacy,  which  is  their 
primary  satisfaction  for  living  in  the  desert.   Secondly,  a  great  fear  has 
developed  that  a  wilderness  designation  would  deny  access  for  the  desert  res- 
idents to  areas  they  have  been  enjoying  for  years.  This  fear  of  a  wilderness 
designation  has  assumed  dramatic  proportions  in  this  area  both  because  of  past 
experience  with  the  Forest  Service  Wilderness  Programs  and  because  of  the 
information  they  have  received  both  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  wilderness  meetings.  Most  people  who  spoke  about  wilderness 
felt  that  a  wilderness  designation  was  inappropriate  for  the  desert  because 
their  view  of  wilderness  is  forests  and  areas  of  lush  foliage--not  "sand  and 
rocks".  Most  people  indicated  that  they  wanted  the  desert  left  as  it  is. 
Those  desert  residents  fear  any  wilderness  designation,  feeling  it  would  "lock 
up"  the  desert.  They  do  not  see  the  need  for  any  designation. 

Yet,  while  many  desert  dwellers  expressed  concern  over  too  much  government 
control,  many  feel  that  some  government  control  is  needed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  vandalism.  Many  showed  concern  about  passing  tourists  shooting  up  and 
defacing  structures  in  both  recreation  areas  and  in  towns  along  the  route  to 
recreation  areas . 

Concern  for  burros  and  wild  horses  was  shown  repeatedly,  ranging  from  the 
desire  to  see  all  burros  and  wild  horses  removed  from  the  desert  for  either 
nuisance  measures  or  humanitarian  reasons,  to  the  desire  to  feed  and  water  the 
burros  in  order  to  ensure  their  continued  existence. 

A  general  agreement  was  expressed  by  residents  in  this  market  area  that  rec- 
reationists  from  large  Southern  California  Metropolitan  areas  need  to  be  able 
to  use  the  desert  both  for  recreational  purposes,  and  to  just  get  away  from  the 
crowded  cities.  But  a  conditional  concern  paralleled  this  sentiment  in  that 
the  desert  residents  did  not  want  a  huge  influx  of  metropolitan  recreationists, 
for  then  their  privacy  and  the  beauty  of  the  desert  would  be  destroyed. 

The  desert  residents  also  showed  a  fear  that  out  of  area  residents  misuse  the 
desert  by  driving  off  of  existing  roads  and  trails,  thereby  scarring  the  land 
to  a  greater  extent  than  necessary. 


Dissatisfaction  with  past  Bureau  of  Land  Management  action  is  repeatedly 
expressed.  The  shifting  policies  in  the  Eureka  Sand  Dunes  of  first  opening 
half  the  area  to  recreational  use  and  then  closing  down  the  entire  area,  and 
the  inconsistent  policies  on  proposed  land  exchanges  with  Los  Angeles  Water 
and  Power  have  left  desert  residents  confused  and  distrustful. 

Basically  the  view  of  desert  residents  in  the  Eureka-Saline -Panamint  Market 
Area  is  that  the  desert  should  be  left  alone;  that  wilderness  designations 
in  the  desert  are  unnecessary;  that  any  government  control  of  activities  in 
the  desert  except  vandal  control  is  unwanted;  and  that  any  type  of  change  is 
looked  on  with  dissatisfaction. 


PEARSONVILLE  AREA  (pop.  50) 

"395  <U  wkcut  <U>  jjnpoitayti  to  ua." 

The  Pearsonville  Area  is  made  up  of  a  few  scattered  settlements  along  Highway 
395  and  is  bounded  by  Pearsonville  and  Midway.   People  living  here  are  gen- 
erally retired  or  work  outside  the  area.   The  majority  of  working  residents 
commute  either  to  Ridgecrest,  where  most  of  the  supplies  and  services  are 
purchased  for  the  area,  or  they  commute  to  the  saw  mill  a  few  miles  north 
of  Pearsonville.  There  is  a  gas  station,  a  wrecking  yard,  an  auto  racetrack 
and  two  cafes  that  provide  some  local  employment.  Generally  the  area  appears 
to  be  in  poor  condition  with  no  signs  of  growth  or  development.  The  overall 
population  has  been  fairly  stable  in  number,  although  individuals  are  quite 
transient. 

People  living  in  this  community  have  no  strong  concerns  or  issues  with  regard 
to  public  lands.  There  was  the  value  to  leave  the  desert  as  it  is  and  some 
specific  concern  over  motorcycle  users  going  off  the  roads  and  changing  the 
look  of  the  desert.   Knowledge  of  the  BLM  seems  quite  limited. 

LITTLE  LAKE   (pop.  10-50) 

"Thu>  pta.cz  icaJLly  gzti  -Lively  when  the  txmckvu  come.  in.  on 
weekend . " 


Little  Lake  is  located  along  Highway  395  about  25  miles  north  of  Inyokern. 
People  living  in  Little  Lake  work  at  the  gas  station  and  hotel  or  are  em- 
ployed at  the  saw  mill  6  miles  to  the  south.  The  hotel  is  quite  old,  but  is 
in  good  condition  and  is  somewhat  of  a  landmark  to  travelers  on  the  State 
Highway.  The  tavern  in  the  hotel  is  a  meeting  place  for  local  residents  and 
log  truck  drivers  on  weekends  and  seems  to  be  an  institution  in  itself.  High- 
way travelers  frequently  gas  up  at  the  filling  station  and  some  tour  buses 
stop  at  the  motel  for  meals,  giving  the  settlement  a  significant  highway  re- 
lated economy. 


There  was  a  general  fear  of  wilderness  designation  and  its  possible  impact 
on  tourism  by  limiting  road  access  and  resulting  in  a  decreased  use  of  the 
desert.  Also  the  fear  of  wilderness  designation  preventing  recreationists, 
such  as  rock  hounders,  from  enjoying  their  sport  was  expressed.  Concern  was 
also  shown  about  vandalism  and  the  need  for  government  control  over  vandals. 
No  other  specific  areas  of  interest  or  concern  were  identified.  The  people 
of  Little  Lake  have  had  very  little  contact  with  the  BLM  and  therefore  had 
very  little  to  say  about  the  agency,  other  than  government  in  general  is  bad. 

ROSE  VALLEY   (pop.  10) 

"Tku  <u  the.  pz/ifcct  placz  to  qkqw  at^aZia." 

Located  halfway  between  Ridgecrest  and  Lone  Pine,  Rose  Valley  is  a  sparsely 
settled  agricultural  area.  People  living  here  mostly  work  on  the  320  acre 
farm  which  has  a  primary  crop  of  alfalfa.  Other  crops  such  as  jojoba  beans 
and  pecan  trees  are  being  grown  experimentally.  The  farm  is  quite  modern,  with 
mobile  homes  for  living  quarters  and  modern  farm  and  irrigation  equipment. 

Rose  Valley  residents1  main  concern  about  the  future  of  public  lands  stems 
from  their  desire  to  acquire  more  land  for  agriculture.  They  estimated  that 
2,000  acres  of  land  could  be  developed  with  the  water  to  which  they  had  rights. 
Attitudes  towards  the  geothermal  potential  in  the  Coso  area  were  quite  positive 
There  was  a  strong  concern,  though,  about  the  proposed  exchange  of  BLM  land 
north  of  Rose  Valley  for  land  in  the  Alabama  Hills  owned  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  (LAWP) .  Fears  are  that  LAWP  is  attempting  to 
force  them  out  by  getting  their  water.  The  only  area  of  special  concern  is 
Fossil  Falls,  which  they  wanted  left  open  for  public  use.  Attitudes  towards 
the  BLM  are  quite  positive,  except  in  regard  to  their  deals  with  LAWP,  which 
"is  like  dealing  with  the  devil  himself". 

OLANCHA   (pop.  300) 

"Tkz  trouble.  WAjtk  thz.  BLM  u>  that  thzy  ji±6t  don't  know  the.  dzAZAt 
<u  uozti  cu>   we  do!" 


Olancha  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  Owens  Lake  along  Highway  395.   Being 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  this  area  has  a  beautiful 
setting  which  is  important  to  its  residents.  Most  of  the  population  is  com- 
prised of  government  employees  and  retired  people.  Cattlemen  and  Sierra  packers 
are  an  important  social  and  economic  segment  of  the  community.  Highway  related 
merchants  are  the  other  major  group  found  in  the  largest  and  most  diverse  com- 
munity in  the  Market  Area. 

There  are  no  special  interest  areas;  people  indicated  they  feel  the  whole  desert 
is  important.  Unlike  many  other  areas,  there  were  no  strong  ant i- government 
feelings  expressed.  However,  some  lack  of  respect  for  the  BLM  was  indicated 


because  they  felt  the  Bureau  does  not  really  know  the  public  areas  or  its  re- 
sources. Also,  unlike  other  areas,  there  was  a  value  in  the  community  that 
would  like  to  see  wilderness  designations,  but  only  with  multiple  use  allowances 

SALINE  VALLEY   (pop.  10-20) 

"We  cuiq.  the.  on&>  Mho  make.  tkl6  ApsUng  a.  nicz  cZzan  pla.c.2.  to 
comz  to — not  the,  goveAnme.nt." 

This  remote  area  has  a  population  that  ranges  between  10  to  20  people.   Its 
residents  are  primarily  small  miners  and  desert  people.  The  latter  group 
tends  to  be  more  intermittent  in  their  use  of  Saline  Valley  and  is  found  at 
Lower  Warm  Springs  and  as  mine  caretakers.  This  group  also  considers  itself 
as  small  miners,  although  many  people  interviewed  outside  the  Saline  Valley 
would  disagree. 

Living  conditions  are  harsh  at  best.  Most  dwelling  units  are  quite  primitive 
but  completely  self  sufficient.  Many  have  their  own  generator  system.  There 
are  no  power  or  communication  lines,  although  some  have  Citizen  Band  Radios. 

The  values  of  the  residents  of  the  Valley  seem  consistent  with  the  values  of 
similar  people  found  in  the  Market  Area  in  that  they  dislike  too  much  govern- 
ment control  and  want  the  desert  left  as  it  is.  Specifically  the  people  in 
the  valley  do  not  want  any  improvement  of  the  road  into  the  area.   It  is  their 
opinion  that  the  road's  generally  rough  condition  is  what  keeps  the  Valley 
remote  and  this  is  what  they  want.  This  value  was  strongly  supported  by  most 
people  in  the  county. 

Burros  in  the  Valley  are  not  a  concern  of  the  people  now  living  in  Saline. 
Some  people  outside  the  Valley  are  getting  alarmed  at  the  burro  population 
increase  and  want  to  see  a  reduction.  Everyone  in  and  out  of  the  Valley  felt 
burros  should  always  be  a  part  of  Saline  Valley. 

Wilderness  designation  is  something  that  no  one  in  Saline  Valley  wants,  if  it 
closes  roads  and  excludes  the  small  miner.  These  people  do  have  a  deep  concern 
about  the  protection  of  Saline  Valley  from  developments  for  recreation,  energy, 
or  other  purposes.  They  do  not  want  change  and  would  like  a  protective  mul- 
tiple use  designation  that  allows  mining. 

The  occupation  of  Lower  Warm  Springs  by  desert  people  is  an  issue  with  some 
Inyo  County  residents.  The  people  now  living  there  feel  that  they  are  valid 
small  miners  doing  the  government  a  service  by  maintaining  and  improving  the 
warm  springs  at  no  cost  to  any  taxpayer.  On  the  other  hand,  some  people  out- 
side the  valley  see  these  people  as  trespassers  who  are  not  legitimate  miners 
and  who  are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  There  is  also  some  objec- 
tion to  the  nudity  that  occurs  although  this  concern  is  not  as  common  as  the 
tax  issue.   Another  value  expressed  by  Inyo  County  toward  the  Saline  Valley 
residents  is  that  these  people  are  maintaining  the  spring  better  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  past  and  are  causing  no  problem.   This  value  holds  that  if  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  were  to  remove  them,  some  management  program  should   { 
be  implemented  to  maintain  the  Warm  Springs  in  its  present  condition. 
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The  only  specific  improvement  recommended  for  Saline  Valley  was  by  non- 
residents, a  recognition  by  some  that  a  toilet  facility  is  needed  near  the 
Warm  Springs . 

DEEP  SPRINGS  VALLEY   (pop.  70) 

"We  tzack  ou/i  &tudcnt6  koui  to  accept  i<n>poYU><lb4MXy. " 

This  isolated  valley  is  one  of  the  northern  most  portions  of  the  California 
Desert.  Most  of  the  people  living  here  are  either  students  or  faculty  of 
Deep  Springs  College.  The  only  other  residents  of  the  Valley  live  and  work 
at  the  Road  Maintenance  Station.  The  college  is  about  40  years  old  and  many 
of  the  buildings  being  used  were  built  in  the  early  years  of  the  school,  but 
are  well  maintained.  Activities  at  the  college  include  the  grazing  of  cattle 
on  BLM  and  Forest  Service  land. 

The  residents  primary  satisfaction  from  living  in  the  Valley  is  isolation,  so 
the  general  concern  of  keeping  their  privacy  was  strongly  expressed.  The 
college  was  also  concerned  about  the  need  to  preserve  the  land  and  therefore 
felt  wilderness  designation  is  needed.  No  special  areas  of  interest  or  con- 
cern were  mentioned  in  the  Deep  Springs  Valley  Area  with  the  exception  of  the 
protection  of  the  wild  horses  who  live  in  the  area. 

MONO  COUNTY   (pop.  20) 

"I'd  tike,  to  talk  to  you,   but  I'm  having  dinnzA." 

People  who  live  in  this  northern  tip  of  the  California  Desert  are  primarily 
fanners.  Sparsely  scattered  dwellings  are  found  in  Fishlake  Valley.  Most 
of  this  valley  extends  across  the  California  border  into  Nevada.   The  orien- 
tation of  people's  social  and  economic  life  is  towards  Nevada.  Most  people 
live  in  mobile  homes  in  the  valley. 

No  special  interest  areas  were  mentioned,  but  some  general  concerns  were 
expressed.  The  area  residents  enjoy  their  isolation,  and  wish  to  be  left 
alone;  this  includes  a  desire  to  see  a  decrease  in  government  management 
control  over  the  whole  desert.  Their  greatest  concern  was  for  keeping  their 
isolation,  both  from  government  agencies  and  from  large  numbers  of  tourists 
and  recreationists. 

KEELER   (pop.  120) 

"ThAjig*  kavc  not  ckangcd  muck  }>ajicz.  the  £lood  back  in  the  honXioj*." 

Being  an  old  mining  town  located  on  the  east  side  of  Owen's  Lake,  Keeler  still 
has  a  strong  attachment  to  mining.  About  half  the  families  in  town  have  a 
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member  working  in  mining.  The  other  half  of  the  town  is  retired.  The  major 
source  of  employment  is  a  talc  milling  plant  which  has  about  20  employees. 
Generally  the  condition  of  the  buildings  in  Keeler  appears  poor,  but  the  pop- 
ulation has  been  quite  stable  over  the  years. 

Keeler  shares  the  general  Market  Area  value  of  ant i- government  control  except 
for  control  over  vandals.  Like  many  of  the  other  communities  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  retired  residents,  Keeler  shows  concern  about  road  closure  that 
could  be  caused  by  a  wilderness  designation. 

DARWIN   (pop.  40-50) 

"It  <u>  a  qiUzA  pla.cz  and  we  like,  it  that  my." 

Darwin  is  a  retirement  community  located  between  the  Panamint  and  Owens  Valley. 
It  is  an  old  mining  town  which  today  has  very  little  active  mining  activities. 
Overall,  structures  in  the  town  looked  in  poor  condition,  but  there  were  some 
signs  of  new  development  from  retiring  people  moving  here  from  other  communi-. 
ties. 

The  people  of  Darwin  express  the  general  concern  of  the  Market  Area  in  a  strong 
feeling  against  government  control.  They  also  have  special  areas  of  interest: 
Darwin  Falls  and  China  Gardens --where  closed  access  to  vehicles  would  severely 
limit  the  ability  of  older  people  to  enjoy  these  sites. 

INDIAN  RANCH   (pop.  10) 

"We  don't  <teally  leave  the  njanck  mack." 

Indian  Ranch  is  a  retirement/recreation  community  located  in  the  Panamint 
Valley.  A  combination  bar/pool  room/ swimming  pool  provides  local  residents 
with  recreation  and  is  the  only  economic  base  at  the  site.  Very  few  tourists 
come  to  Indian  Ranch,  and  the  people  who  live  here  enjoy  the  isolation.  The 
condition  of  the  ranch  and  trailer  park  appears  fair. 

Residents  of  the  Ranch  had  no  specific  concerns  about  the  general  attitude 
shown  in  Market  Area  One  that  recreationists  from  outside  the  desert  should 
be  allowed  to  use  the  public  lands  in  the  desert. 

PANAMINT  VALLEY   (pop.  15) 

"I  can't  believe  novo  the  Government  give*  penntitA  to  the&e  people 
to  take  out  the  buAAot." 

The  Panamint  Valley  is  sparsely  populated  with  independent  miners  and  retired 
people.   The  people  live  here  either  for  the  isolation  or  because  their  mine 
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is  in  the  area.  The  structures  in  Panamint  Valley  are  for  the  most  part  in 
poor  condition.  Panamint  Springs  is  such  an  example,  having  a  look  of  total 
*    disrepair  and  desertion.  The  only  example  of  good  structural  condition  is 

seen  in  the  Cal  Trans  Department  Maintenance  Station  located  outside  Panamint 
Springs.  The  four  dwellings  at  the  Station  are  in  extremely  good  condition. 

There  were  no  special  concerns  shown  in  the  Panamint  Valley.   The  miners  ex- 
hibited the  general  attitude  of  dislike  for  government  control,  especially 
when  such  control  entails  the  closing  down  of  mines.  The  general  belief  was 
that  the  desert  belongs  to  the  people  and  should  be  used  as  the  people  wish 
with  the  exception  of  vandals.  Most  people  in  the  Panamint  Valley  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  continuance  of  the  burro  population  as  it  now  exists . 

HOMEWOOD  CANYON   (pop.  100) 

"I  LLvz  keAz  bzccui&z  it  <ll>  to  mack  cootzx  than  Tkoywl,  " 

Homewood  Canyon  is  located  a  few  miles  north  of  Trona.  About  fifty  dwelling 
units  are  scattered  throughout  Homewood  Canyon,  with  the  nucleus  settlement 
containing  about  thirty  of  those  residences.  The  population  is  a  combination 
of  retired  people  and  some  young  people  that  work  in  the  mines  in  Trona. 
Besides  employment,  Trona  provides  all  the  services  and  supplies  for  Homewood 
Canyon. 

k    Homewood  is  strictly  a  residential  community  with  no  services  or  economic 

base,  yet,  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  retired  residents,  the  population 
is  very  stable.  Buildings  in  the  community  appear  to  be  in  good  condition. 

The  main  reasons  people  chose  to  live  in  the  Homewood  Canyon  are  the  peace  and 
quiet,  and  a  cooler  climate  than  Trona. 

The  concerns  expressed  by  Homewood  Canyon  residents  coincide  with  the  general 
concerns  of  the  Market  Area.  Though  special  concern  was  expressed  about  the 
burro  vs.  dog  issue  in  the  Canyon,  where  some  people  feel  there  are  too  many 
burros,  and  use  their  dogs  to  keep  the  roaming  burros  out  of  gardens  and  off 
of  water  pipes.  Other  Canyon  residents  feel  the  burros  should  be  protected 
from  the  dogs.  Some  are  getting  to  the  point  where  they  want  both  the  burros 
and  dogs  removed. 

Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  older  residents,  special  concern  was  also 
shown  about  wilderness  designation  cutting  off  road  access  to  vehicles,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  for  the  older  people  to  partake  of  recreation  in  the 
desert. 
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MARKET  AREA  THREE 
THE  RIDGECREST  AREA 

"I  came  fie/ie  £01  a  job,  btut  I've  'tzaZlLf  come,  to  love.  tlvU  deA<zAZ." 

The  Ridgecrest  Market  Area  sits  along  the  western  border  of  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area,  covering  portions  of  Inyo,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino 
counties.  It  contains  some  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  desert,  which  add 
a  colorful  addition  to  the  Market  Area's  history.   It  also  contains  new  com- 
munities that  sprang  to  prominence  in  the  last  few  decades,  each  adding  their 
own  element  of  color.   Population  centers  are  Ridgecrest  (14,000)  and  Trona 
(5,000).  Cantil,  Inyokern,  Johannesburg,  Red  Mountain  and  Randsburg  all  have 
500  or  less  people. 

A  diverse  range  of  land  uses  can  be  found  in  this  area,  from  turn-of-the- 
century  mining  to  agriculture.  Even  the  military  is  represented  in  the  China 
Lakes  Weapon  Center,  which  occupies  almost  half  the  land  area  in  this  Market 
Area.  The  Center  was  first  developed  in  the  war  years  of  the  forties.   It  has 
drastically  shaped  the  surrounding  communities  of  Ridgecrest  and  Inyokern, 
bringing  to  this  isolated  desert  region  a  large  population  of  young,  educated 
personnel. 

The  Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Company  has  also  been  a  major  provider  of  economic 
stability  and  population  growth  in  Trona  and  Ridgecrest,  and,  as  production 
increases  in  the  area,  growth  should  continue  in  these  communities  and  in 
Johannesburg  where  Kerr-McGee  mining  operations  are  being  enlarged. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"I  go  cLOut  baking  a  lot.     Wow  that  I'm  goring  away  to  college.,   I'm 
\ujid  o£  wwied  about  what' 6  gotng  to  ha.ppz.yi  to  the.  dzA&vt  wktlz. 
I'm  gone.." 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  reasons  people  chose  to  live  in  this  area, 
and  this  diversity  carries  over  into  the  views  people  express  about  public 
desert  land  management.   Four  basic  occupation  groups  expressed  four  differing 
opinions  about  desert  management.  The  farming  communities  were  least  concerned 
over  recreation  in  the  desert  and  most  concerned  with  the  way  new  designations 
would  affect  water,  grazing,  and  their  general  freedom  from  government  control. 
The  mining  communities  were  extremely  hostile  towards  the  BLM;  they  resented 
the  BLM's  past  management  practices  concerning  mining  and  recreation,  and  were 
almost  completely  opposed  to  any  type  of  recreation  or  wilderness  designations 
since  they  would  allow  the  government  further  control  over  lands  that  belong 
to  the  people.  The  third  occupation  group  in  Market  Area  Three  is  the  mili- 
tary personnel  and  service  providers.  People  in  this  group  felt  they  could 
control  their  own  recreational  damage  in  the  desert  by  only  using  existing 
trails,  and  so  they  felt  recreation  designations  unnecessary.   They  were  very 
aware  of  the  beauty  in  the  desert  and  how  fragile  that  unique  beauty  is.   They 
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were  therefore  concerned  about  grazing  hurting  the  desert,  and  felt  that  pre- 
serving special  areas  of  scenic  quality  through  wilderness  designation  was 
necessary.  The  final  occupational  group  in  this  area  is  retired  people   This 
group  was  most  concerned  about  controlling  vandals  which  they  felt  could  be 
accomplished  through  recreation  designations.  They  were  also  concerned  about 
saving  areas  of  historic  value  or  exceptional  beauty  in  the  desert. 

CANTIL   (pop.  500) 

"I  nzveJi  nave,  been  able,  to  fauxe.  out  wneJie.  the.  town  o£  Cantil  U>; 
1  gue44  you.  could  acuj  tkeAe.  ain't  one.  <ieally." 

Cantil  is  an  agricultural  community  producing  mostly  alfalfa.   It  lies  Just 
off  Highway  14  between  Mojave  and  Ridgecrest.  The  unique  element  of  this  com- 
munity is  the  lack  of  any  centralized  town  site.  The  town  is  completely  void 
of  retail  or  service  structures  and  depends  on  Ridgecrest  or  Mojave  for  all 
supplies   The  farms  and  ranches  that  lie  scattered  throughout  the  area  range 
in  size  from  small  to  very  large,  yet  most  all  look  healthy  and  productive, 
and  the  homes  and  barns  reflect  this  air  of  well-being. 

Because  the  area  is  a  very  popular  hunting  site,  the  community  is  periodically 
flooded  with  tourists.  Cantil' s  residents  have  come  to  resent  this  yearly  in- 
undation because  of  trespassing  hunters  that  tear  up  the  land  and  cause  very 
dangerous  conditions  through  uncontrolled  shooting.  Because  of  these  problems 
area  residents  have  begun  to  see  the  need  of  designating  recreation  areas  in 
order  to  control  the  large  numbers  of  recreationists  that  currently  are  over- 
running desert  communities.  Seeing  the  damage  done  to  their  own  private  lands 
by  unknowing  or  uncaring  recreationists  has  also  convinced  many  people  in 
Cantil  of  the  need  to  set  aside  areas  for  preservation  in  the  desert.  Yet 
like  many  desert  communities  that  fear  increased  government  control,  Cantil 
shies  away  from  the  thought  that  the  public  desert  lands,  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  years,  should  suddenly  be  restricted  and  controlled. 

No  special  concerns  about  public  lands  in  the  desert  were  expressed. 
INYOKERN    (pop.  420) 

"I'll  tell  you  the.  beAt  thing  the.  SIM  can  do  ion.  the.  decent  -u>  to 
get  oat  oh  It!" 

A  few  miles  west  of  Ridgecrest  lies  the  community  of  Inyokem.  Originally  an 
agricultural  area,  Inyokem  was  much  larger  than  Ridgecrest.   But  with  the 
introduction  of  the  China  Lake  Weapons  Center,  Ridgecrest  rapidly  outgrew  its 
sister  city.  Today  Inyokem  residents  work  either  at  the  China  Lake  Weapons 
Center  or  continue  the  tradition  of  agricultural  production.   The  buildings  in 
town  are  in  fair  shape,  but  most  housing  takes  the  form  of  mobile  home  living 
because  of  high  building  costs.   Outside  of  town  to  the  north,  residential 
living  combines  with  agriculture  in  large  5x10  acre  tracts.  Here  the  use  of 
mobile  homes  is  less  noticeable. 
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People  in  Inyokern  seemed  very  concerned  that  grazing  ruined  wildlife  and 
plants.  They  also  felt  the  BLM  is  partially  responsible  for  the  destruction 
because  they  don't  fence  their  land  and  grazing  animals  wander  into  private 
lands  and  trample  them.  These  people  were  more  concerned  about  grazing  hurt- 
ing the  desert  than  ORV  use  in  the  desert.  The  amiable  feeling  towards  ORV 
use  in  the  desert  could  be  partly  an  extension  of  the  residents'  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  BLM,  and  their  fear  of  increased  government  control,  and  partly 
an  indication  of  the  large  number  of  ORV  users  that  live  here.   A  strong  dislike 
of  recreation  designations  was  expressed  by  some.  They  felt  such  designations 
would  limit  older  people's  enjoyment  of  the  desert,  and  that  such  controls  are 
unnecessary  because  these  ORV  users  patrol  themselves.  Others  felt  recreation 
designations  would  be  useful  if  they  served  to  keep  ORV  users  on  existing  trails 
One  area  mentioned  as  a  favorite  local  ORV  spot  is  the  area  between  Highways 
14  and  395.  This  spot  is  especially  useful  for  "signal  hunts",  where  one  ORVer 
hides  with  his  radio  on  signal,  and  everyone  else  tries  to  hunt  him  out. 

The  people  of  Inyokern  were  sensitive  to  the  beauty  and  fragility  of  the  des- 
ert. The  idea  of  preserving  areas  of  particular  scenic  quality  appealed  to 
many.  Basically  these  residents  feel  they  can  and  should  be  able  to  use,  enjoy 
and  respect  the  desert  in  their  own  way — without  the  government  or  any  of  its 
agencies  telling  them  how  to  go  about  it. 

One  special  concern  was  expressed  in  Inyokern.  Some  residents  were  concerned 
that  proposed  land  deals  in  the  Owens  Valley  would  "hijack"  the  available  water, 
leaving  the  land  barren  and  unusable  for  agriculture. 

Because  an  ant i -government  sentiment  is  strong  in  Inyokern,  many  people  feel 
the  BLM  should  concern  itself  only  with  the  vandal  problem  and  keeping  the  pub- 
lic desert  lands  clear  of  trash,  and  leave  the  rest  alone. 

RIDGECREST   (pop.  14,000) 

"I've  4een  kovo  glazing  clyicL  (?Rl/'4  can  hunt  tkz  dz&znX,  and  you'vz  got 
to  do  Aomztking  about  -it." 

Ridgecrest  came  into  a  healthy  existence  with  the  inception  of  the  China  Lakes 
Naval  Weapons  Center  in  the  1940' s.  The  Center  brought  young,  well  educated 
families  to  an  area  that,  because  of  its  distance  from  major  population  centers, 
would  normally  have  a  much  lower  population  and  less  opportunities . 

The  people  that  move  here  for  jobs  soon  come  to  love  the  desert  that  surrounds 
Ridgecrest.  The  town  boasts  many  avid  ORV  users,  hikers,  and  other  desert  rec- 
reationists  who  frequent  the  nearby  desert  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  open- 
ness. 

The  economy's  stability  is  shown  in  the  many  community  services  provided,  the 
educational  opportunities  offered,  and  the  healthy  housing  market  where  homes 
are  bought  as  quickly  as  they  are  completed.  One  unique  exception  to  this  air 
of  healthy  growth  is  the  abandoned  naval  housing  tract.  A  few  years  ago  when 
the  naval  personnel  were  allowed  to  move  off-base  the  tract  was  deserted. 
Today  it  stands  desolate  with  broken  windows,  hanging  shutters  and  barren 
yards . 
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The  majority  of  ORV  users  in  Ridgecrest  are  aware  of  the  damage  that  ORV  use 
can  cause  to  the  desert,  and  so  they  stay  for  the  most  part  on  existing  trails. 
They  feel  that  by  just  using  existing  trails  the  necessity  of  designating 
recreation  areas  is  alleviated. 

As  in  nearby  Inyokern,  the  Ridgecrest  residents  felt  grazing  was  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  desert.  Some  mentioned  the  loss  of  wild  flowers  caused  by  grazing; 
others  related  incidences  of  erosion  which  they  attributed  to  overgrazing.   One 
solution  given  to  the  grazing  problem  was  not  to  restrict  grazing,  but  rather 
charge  more  for  grazing  leases  on  BLM  land  which  would  in  itself  limit  grazing. 

Because  the  people  of  Ridgecrest  love  the  desert,  and  are  concerned  about  the 
damage  they  have  witnessed  in  the  desert  from  ORV  use  and  grazing,  they  were 
mostly  favorable  to  wilderness  designations  to  preserve  areas  of  greatest 
beauty . 

RANDS BURG   (pop.  300) 

"IjJ  you  wo/ik  faon.  tkz  BLM,   I  don't  want  to  havz  no  tiling  to  do  with 
you! " 

Randsburg  was  originally  called  Rand  Camp,  a  mining  camp  that  sprang  up  with 
the  gold  discovery  at  the  Yellow  Aster  Mine  in  1895.  The  mine  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  two  richest  gold  mines  in  the  California  desert,  and  Randsburg  grew  to 
a  population  in  the  thousands  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  great  Yellow  Aster  Mine  closed  down  in  1934.  Today  many  of  the  smaller 
mines  lay  in  limbo,  waiting  until  the  economy  of  mining  once  again  becomes 
favorable.  The  town  exudes  an  air  of  silent  waiting  where  the  homes  and  build- 
ings along  the  climbing  and  twisting  main  road  show  signs  of  disrepair,  abandon- 
ment and  age.  Yet  this  condition  befits  the  town,  attesting  to  its  colorful 
past  and  unsure  future. 

The  town  residents  held  a  very  strong  dislike  and  dissatisfaction  towards  the 
BLM.  The  residents  are  miners  who  have  either  been  turned  off  their  mines  by 
the  BLM,  or  have  at  some  time  experienced  difficulty  with  the  agency's  mining 
regulations.  The  residents  may  use  the  desert  for  occasional  hunting  trips, 
or  artifact  exploration,  but  the  large  amount  of  ORV  traffic  in  the  area  comes 
from  the  L.A.  basin.  The  residents  enjoy  the  ORV  inundation  for  it  provides 
visitors,  and  a  boost  for  the  economy.   But  they  also  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  recreationists  have  the  right  to  come  out  and  use  the  public  desert  lands. 
They  dislike  the  red  tape  involved  in  planning  a  bike  race  on  BLM  land,  and 
they  have  heard  stories  of  preposterous  regulations  requiring  the  replacement 
of  wildlife  and  plants  destroyed  during  the  races. 

The  residents  of  Randsburg  dislike  the  idea  of  wilderness  designations  since 
they  feel  they  are  just  one  more  attempt  by  government  to  control  people  and 
their  land.   They  felt  the  land  should  be  used  productively  where  possible; 
this  includes  energy  development,  grazing  and  simple  enjoyment. 
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JOHANNESBURG   (pop.  225) 


"I  tzSUi  tko&z  bJJz&u  to  Atay  out  o£  my  y<vuL,   but  they  juAt  don't 
Ltitzn." 


Johannesburg  developed  around  the  Randsburg  Railroad  terminus.   It  supplied 
mining  camps  and  the  freight  lines  that  reached  out  as  far  as  Ballarat  and 
Death  Valley.  The  train  was  discontinued  in  1933  and  today  most  residents  are 
retired.  They  come  to  Johannesburg  for  the  weather,  the  small  town  atmosphere, 
and  peace  and  quiet.  They  enjoy  living  in  the  desert,  they  appreciate  its 
beauty  and  want  to  see  it  protected.  Several  incidents  were  mentioned  regard- 
ing ORV  users  that  run  rampant  through  the  town,  tearing  up  private  roads  and 
property  and  disturbing  the  residents.  The  townspeople  hope  these  occurrences 
will  stop  if  recreation  areas  are  designated  and  enforced.  They  would  like  to 
see  severe  fining  or  some  control  over  vandals  in  the  desert,  and  special  pro- 
tection given  to  areas  of  scenic  beauty  and  historical  value.  They  particularly 
wanted  to  preserve  old  mine  sites  for  their  colorful  addition  to  the  desert  and 
their  historical  importance. 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  towards  past  BLM  management  in  the  desert,  but  hope 
for  greater  control  over  vandals  and  destructive  activities  was  voiced. 

RED  MOUNTAIN   (pop.  150) 

"T  &koot  BLM  iang&u." 

Like  its  neighbor  Randsburg,  Red  Mountain  sprang  up  with  mining  activity  in  the 
area.  The  upturned  multi-colored  earth  that  surrounds  the  town  attests  to  the 
settlement's  heritage.  Today  the  residents  are  fighting  a  battle  to  become 
incorporated,  and  one  difficult  opponent  has  been  the  BLM.  The  people  are 
naturally  distraught  because  no  chance  of  growth  exists  until  the  issue  is 
resolved.  The  residents  are  also  upset  with  the  BLM  because  of  its  restrictive 
mining  regulations.  Many  residents  belong  to  the  Western  Mining  Council  which 
is  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  BLM. 

Though  many  people  here  were  unapproachable,  those  who  agreed  to  discuss  their 
views  followed  the  feelings  expressed  in  most  other  desert  mining  communities. 
They  were  against  any  type  of  government  control — that  includes  both  recreation 
and  wildlife  designations.  They  feel  these  designations  are  just  an  attempt 
by  the  BLM  to  take  over  the  land  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  people.  One  dis- 
senting opinion  was  expressed  by  the  small  non-miner  population,  who  felt  there 
were  areas  in  the  desert  that  needed  to  be  controlled  or  would  be  irretrievably 
damaged. 
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TRQNA   (pop.  5,000) 

"Vzoplz  who  come.  kzAz  zWizx  htpjj  bo*,  a.  day  ox  tkzy  itay  ion.  10 
yzaAA . " 

Trona  is  25  miles  east  of  Ridgecrest  on  the  playa  of  Searles  Lake.  The  town 
grew  up  around  the  successive  operations  extracting  and  processing  sa line. (one 
of  which  is  trona)  from  the  brine  pumped  from  beneath  the  dry  bed  of  the  lake. 
The  current  operations  are  owned  by  Kerr-McGee;  its  three  plants  physically 
Ind  economically  dominate  the  town.  Some  of  the  residences  have ,  a  ^ompany 
town"  quality-older,  serviceable  buildings  with  barren  yards--but  as  the  town 
ncreas^  S  services,  it  has  begun  to  keep  its  retired  popu  ^on  -d  home 
reflect  a  more  stable  quality.  There  is  an  enclave  of  approximately  100  mobile 
homes  on  the  west  approach  to  town. 

"Rockhounds  abound!"  says  promotional  literature  f or  Trona j  ""^"^^ 
of  surrounding  desert  seems  common.  Residents  familiar  with  BLM  feel  that  the 
aeencv "rentering  a  phase  of  less  public  responsiveness  because  of  vehicle 
rlstrLtions  ana  proposed  wilderness  designations.  While  some  areas,  such  as 
the  Irgus  Mountains,  are  conceded  as  appropriate  for  wilderness  designation, 
others  the  Great  Falls  Basin,  for  example,  have  been  used  for  20  years  by 
recreationists  who  claim  extensive  road  evidence  ignored  by  the  Bureau.  Ap- 
proval expressed  for  limiting  motorcycle  competitive  events  to  heavily 
impacted  zonel  as  around  Red  Mountain,  but  a  wariness  about  diminished  access 
b7tocal  residents  was  coupled  with  this.  Concern  about  a  perceived  hastiness 
of  BLM  resource  inventory  was  also  expressed. 
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MARKET  AREA  FIVE 
THE  KINGSTON  AREA 

"Hy  4  oki '4  a.  mAji&i.     IjJ  you  dz&<lgYWut<i  uuZdeAnzAA  k&iz,  wkeA&  -16  kz. 
goring  to  iajoaJi?" 

Market  Area  Five  borders  the  famed  Death  Valley  and  as  such  shares  many  of  the 
Valley's  well  known  attributes,  such  as  heat  and  mining.  Mining  first  came  to 
the  Market  Area  around  1883  when  "Borax"  Smith  opened  the  Amargosa  Borax  works, 
the  Lila  C.  Mine  near  Death  Valley  Junction.  This  mining  operation  lasted 
through  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  While  many  independent 
miners  came  to  the  area,  the  population  remained  very  sparse.  And  today  Market 
Area  Five  remains  the  lowest  populated  of  any  of  the  inhabited  market  areas. 
The  majority  of  its  940  people  live  in  Shoshone  and  Tecopa,  and  the  rest  live  in 
small  scattered  settlements. 

Most  people  in  the  Market  Area  either  mine  or  are  retired  and  even  the  larger 
communities  offer  few  job  opportunities  besides  mining  and  services.  Yet  on  a 
small  scale  this  market  area  shows  a  very  versatile  job  market.  The  one  most 
influential  on  the  market  area's  economy  is  Tecopa1 s  tourism.  The  tourist  in- 
flux there  is  several  thousand  every  winter.  They  come  to  enjoy  the  hot  springs, 
and  gain  from  the  water's  therapeutic  powers.  Death  Valley  Junction  also  pro- 
vides tourist  attractions  to  the  area,  with  its  historic  opera  house  and  hotel . 
Even  agriculture  is  present  in  the  lower  Market  Area,  for  the  Mesquite  Valley 
has  begun  producing  healthy  crops  for  its  50-75  inhabitants.  And,  finally, 
ranching  is  present  around  the  Horse  Thief  Springs  area. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"W^£cteAn£44  mnayiA  g/izzn  &on.£6ti> — not  btwizn  dzAZAt." 

While  the  Market  Area's  special  concerns  are  as  diverse  as  its  job  market,  there 
were  common  general  values  expressed.  For  the  most  part  government  and  wilder- 
ness were  spoken  of  in  the  same  disgusted  breath.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
area  are  miners  or  are  the  family  of  miners  who  have  a  grave  fear  that  wilder- 
ness designation  in  the  desert  will  end  a  great  deal  of  desert  mining  activity, 
taking  away  their  livelihood.  This  market  area  borders  the  Death  Valley  National 
Monument,  so  residents  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  mining  shutdown  in  the  Monument. 
They  do  not  want  to  see  any  desert  designation  that  would  cause  the  same  shut- 
down to  happen  again. 

Wilderness  designation  met  with  disfavor  in  this  area  for  other  reasons .   Some 
felt  the  term  "wilderness"  did  not  fit  the  desert.  To  them  wilderness  was  lush 
green  forests,  not  barren  ground.  They  felt  the  desert  could  take  care  of 
itself— that  it  was  indestructible.  Others  disliked  the  idea  of  wilderness 
designation  because  it  simply  represented  one  more  attempt  by  government  to  con- 
trol the  people.  These  feelings  were  expressed  not  just  by  miners,  but  ranchers, 
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and  farmers,  who  all  felt  the  government  wants  too  much  control  over  the  desert. 
These  people  want  to  see  less  government  regulations  and  more  public  land  given 
over  to  private  use. 

There  were  some  residents  in  the  area  who  felt  wilderness  designation  was  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  preserve  areas  of  beautiful  desert.  These  residents  realize 
their  view  disagrees  with  the  majority. 

Another  attitude  strongly  expressed  was  concern  over  vandalism.  Destruction  of 
historic  sites  and  private  property  by  touring  recreationists  was  often  discus- 
sed. But  unlike  other  areas  with  vandal  concern,  the  Kingston  Market  Area 
wanted  little  government  help  to  handle  the  problem.  Many  felt  they  could  take 
care  of  vandals  on  their  own — usually  through  a  shotgun  approach. 

Recreation  designation  met  with  little  feelings  of  either  approval  or  dislike. 
A  rather  moderate  view  seemed  to  be  shared  by  most  market  residents,  who  felt 
some  recreation  designation  was  all  right,  but  the  less  regulation  the  better. 

The  area's  special  concerns  are  as  diverse  as  its  job  market.  The  Shoshone  area 
residents  were  interested  in  seeing  the  BLM  develop  a  rest  stop/picnic  area 
nearby,  the  Charleston  View  Estate  residents  were  very  interested  in  seeing  the 
BLM  erect  a  weir  to  channel  away  the  mountain  runoff  that  annually  floods  their 
area.  The  people  of  Death  Valley  Junction  were  concerned  with  seeing  their 
whole  town  preserved  as  a  historical  site,  and  Tecopa  residents  wanted  more 
control  over  visitors  to  their  wild  bird  refuge.  So  while  the  market  area  held 
general  views  of  non-government  intervention  in  both  their  private  lives  and 
public  lands,  they  have  special  desires  that  only  the  government  could  fulfill. 

DEATH  VALLEY  JUNCTION   (pop.  5) 

"The.  wJUL&  o{  tkU  tkejxten.  and  I  dedicate,  tke^e.  muAjoUU  to  the.  ?at>t, 
without  wklcn  today  wouZd  have,  no  be.cmty."  — Marta  Becket   (owner 

and  performer  at  Amargosa  Opera  House  in  Death  Valley  Junction) 

Death  Valley  Junction  lies  at  the  intersection  of  Highway  190  and  127  between 
the  Death  Valley  National  Monument  and  Nevada  State  Line.  The  town  was  histor- 
ically a  mining  company  town  built  by  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company.  But  since 
the  closure  of  the  mine,  the  population  has  declined,  and  the  buildings  have  de- 
teriorated. Currently  five  people  live  in  Death  Valley  Junction,  a  Postmaster, 
the  hotel  and  opera  house  caretakers  and  operators.  Three  families  live  nearby 
at  the  highway  maintenance  station.  Since  the  closure  of  the  Amargosa  Hotel 
this  year,  the  only  services  provided  are  by  the  gas  station  (closed) ,  and  post 
office/rock  shop.  The  opera  house  has  been  restored,  and  every  year  a  festival 
and  performances  are  held  which  are  often  attended  by  capacity  crowds.   For 
recreation  the  town  dwellers  enjoy  either  walking  or  driving  on  existing  roads 
in  the  desert.  And  a  few  are  rockhounds.   But  no  specific  recreation  areas 
were  mentioned. 
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The  owners  of  the  opera  house  are  very  concerned  about  preserving  the  town,  and 
all  historic  sites.  They  are  also  concerned  about  miners  constructing  fences 
around  the  town  because  then  visitors  would  have  no  nearby  open  area  to  park  or   f 
camp. 

The  other  town  dwellers  also  fear  any  fence  closure  or  attempts  by  either  miners 
or  government  agencies  to  "lock  up  the  desert",  because  their  primary  reason 
for  living  in  Death  Valley  Junction  is  to  enjoy  the  wide  open  spaces.  Concern 
was  expressed  about  vandals,  and  particularly,  concern  about  "those  guys  that 
come  around  and  just  shoot  at  everything". 

So  basically,  the  people  of  Death  Valley  Junction  generally  agree  with  the  need 
for  preservation  of  historical  sites  such  as  Death  Valley  Junction.  A  general 
concern  is  also  present  about  vandals  and  the  need  for  government  control  of 
vandalism.  The  people  enjoy  the  open  spaces  around  their  town  as  now  existing, 
and  dislike  the  idea  of  any  but  a  small  amount  of  government  control  in  the 
desert . 

BORAX  MINE   (pop.  1) 

"I  4ow  lot*  o{  my  b>Uzndj>  I06Z  mine*  In  tkz  V&tfk  Valtzy  National 
Monumznt,  and  I  don't  want  to  4ee  it  kappzn  kziz  uiitk  uiUAvumlm 

dQA<lQYWUti0Vl." 

The  Borax  Mine  is  situated  five  miles  North  of  Shoshone  and  typifies  the  many    M 
independent  mines  found  in  the  desert.  The  caretaker  has  lived  in  the  area  for 
several  years  and  has  come  to  know  most  of  the  hundred  or  so  independent  miners 
that  live  in  the  area. 

He  expressed  no  special  concerns,  but  did  express  some  general  values.  He  felt 
government  control  is  needed  over  pollution  and  scarring  of  land.   But  that  no 
government  control  is  needed  in  this  area  because  it  isn't  a  wilderness,  "because 
wilderness  is  lots  of  foliage  and  forest,  etc."  He  did  not  make  any  comments 
about  recreation  or  the  BLM. 

SHOSHONE   (pop.  250) 

"Ate  tnat  closing  oazoa  In  thz  dzhvut  ac.comptUh.z6  I*  to  put  mtnoju 

out   OfJ  U)OKk." 

Shoshone  is  a  small  community  at  the  junction  of  Highways  127  and  178,  just 
east  of  the  Death  Valley  National  Monument.  Most  people  that  live  in  the  town 
are  renters  who  live  in  trailers.  A  large  influx  of  retired  people  come  to  the 
town  during  the  winter,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the  employed  pop- 
ulation consists  of  50  percent  miners,  government  workers,  and  tourist  services, 
and  the  other  50  percent  of  the  year-round  population  is  retired.  £ 
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The  tourist  services  are  provided  by  a  cafe,  gas  station,  market  and  rock  shop. 
A  mine  on  the  edge  of  town  provides  employment  for  many  of  the  communities' 
miners.  The  town  seems  in  very  good  condition,  and  supports  a  school,  library 
and  post  office. 

The  community  was  very  concerned  about  desert  closure  putting  miners  out  of 
work,  and  several  miners  in  the  town  had  already  experienced  layoffs.  The  peo- 
ple did  think  that  some  wilderness  is  a  good  idea  as  long  as  it  doesn't  hurt 
the  livelihoods  of  people  who  live  in  the  desert.  Also  the  general  value  that 
government  is  trying  to  control  too  much  was  shown. 

The  town  expressed  a  special  interest  in  seeing  the  spring  on  BLM  land  two 
miles  south  of  Shoshone  made  into  a  rest  stop  with  playground  and  picnic  area. 
No  feelings  about  BLM  and  its  present  management  policies  were  expressed.  Nor 
were  any  special  recreation  areas  mentioned. 

CHICAGO  VALLEY   (pop.  15-20) 

"Wkzn  <u>  tkz  BLM  going  to  boJUL  -acme  o{  tkz  land  abound  H.2AZ?" 

Chicago  Valley  is  a  very  small,  isolated,  community  southeast  of  Shoshone  near 
the  California-Nevada  border.  The  community  is  totally  residential,  consisting 
of  six  trailer  homes  and  one  house.  The  population  is  made  up  of  miners,  their 
families,  and  one  teacher  and  his  wife.  The  community's  current  physical  con- 
dition is  good.  And  its  growth  potential  is  better  than  average. 

The  general  concern  over  vandalism,  and  the  need  for  government  control  of 
vandals  that  most  of  the  Market  Area  expressed,  was  also  mentioned  here.  Also 
the  general  value  that  government  has  too  much  control  over  land  and  people 
was  expressed.  One  other  general  value  was  expressed  in  this  community.  To 
the  Chicago  Valley  residents,  the  word  "wilderness"  conjures  up  the  picture  of 
forests,  and  therefore  a  wilderness  designation  for  the  desert  is  felt  to  be 
both  inapplicable  and  unnecessary. 

Special  concern  was  shown  about  BLM's  land  sales  policy,  for  the  residents 
want  to  see  the  land  around  then  turned  over  to  private  ownership.  As  one  man 
expressed,  this  community  thought,  "that  anyone  who  can  mine  an  area,  and  make 
it  pay,  can  then  pay  taxes  which  would  benefit  the  government,  and  therefore 
all  land  should  be  opened  up  for  private  development".  No  special  areas  for 
recreation,  or  scenic  value  were  mentioned. 

CHARLESTON  VIEW  ESTATES   (pop.  50) 

"U'i  klgk  time.  tke,  BLM  got  moving  on  building  that  Izvy  40  we  wn} t 
gzt  hloodzd  out  nvojiy  yojvi. " 

Charleston  View  Estates  is  an  isolated  residential  community  of  mobile  homes 
each  on  its  own  Zh   acre  parcel.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  here  are  retired 
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with  the  exception  of  two  black  jack  dealers  who  commute  to  Las  Vegas.  They 
come  here  to  live  for  quiet  and  isolation;  as  one  man  said,  "it  allows  me  to 
be  independent".  a 

The  only  general  value  expressed  in  Charleston  View  Estates  was  of  the  need  to 
control  four-wheel  drives  and  dune  buggies,  because  they  hurt  the  desert   These 
residents  shared  the  view  with  Chicago  Valley  residents  that  some  public  land 
should  be  sold  into  private  ownership.  The  greatest  concern  shown  in  Charleston 
View  Estates  was  over  flooding  that  occurs  annually  by  runoff  from  the  Charleston 
Mountain.  The  residents  were  very  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  action  by  government 
agencies  in  diverting  the  water. 

No  opinions  were  expressed  about  wilderness,  or  recreation  areas. 

TECOPA   (pop.  100-250  summer;  2,500-3,000  winter) 

"The.  BLM  kcu  made.  mAjung  all  buut  4jnpo&&<Lblz  uuAk  itt>  n.ed  tape.. " 

Tecopa  is  located  on  a  loop  of  road  off  Highway  127,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Baker.  An  early  stopping  point  for  explorers  and  overland  travelers  because 
of  its  water,  it  grew  into  a  town  with  discovery  of  gold,  silver  and  lead  de- 
posits. As  these  mines  played  out,  operations  mining  non-precious  minerals, 
such  as  iron  and  talc,  began  to  develop.  A  succession  of  mine  closures  has 
left  only  a  few  operations  in  the  area  employing  the  year-round  population. 
The  minerals  in  the  famous  hot  springs  continue  to  attract  a  growing  number  of   ^ 
"snowbirds"  convinced  of  the  water's  curative  powers. 

Many  of  the  town's  permanent  residents  are  retired,  although  the  hot  summers 
cause  most  retirees  to  migrate.  Most  people  work  in  the  mines,  at  the  hot 
springs,  or  at  the  town's  retail  trade,  consisting  of  a  service  station,  gift 
shops  with  local  paintings  or  gems  and  minerals,  and  the  Tecopa  Trading  Post. 
The  last,  a  long,  low  building  with  a  yellow  sign,  has  a  grocery  store  and  bar 
and  is  the  local  hangout.  Other  buildings  in  town  are  an  abandoned  service 
station,  a  school,  a  church,  a  few  residences,  and  a  trailer  park  filled  in  the 
winter.  A  mile  up  the  road  are  both  county  and  private  bath  houses  and  trailer 
grounds  with  capacities  for  several  hundred  visitors. 

Anti-government  feeling  is  strong  among  permanent  residents.  Their  privacy  has 
been  destroyed,  many  feel,  by  meddling  agents  of  the  government,  like  the  county 
building  inspector  who  harasses  them  about  the  haphazard  and  ramshackle  condition 
of  the  housing  which  some  like  to  "cultivate"  organically.   Their  strongest 
venom  is  reserved  for  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  especially  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  They  feel  that  BLM  has  made  commercial  operations  difficult 
and  all  but  exterminated  the  small,  independent  miner  with  its  red  tape.   Govern- 
ment in  any  form  is  resented.  Many  would  prefer  to  be  a  part  of  Nevada,  which, 
they  feel,  has  more  consideration  for  their  interests. 

More  moderate  viewpoints  exist.  The  town  has  attracted  and  still  attracts  in 

small  numbers  those  who  love  its  remoteness  and  qualities  of  desert  beauty. 

Many  have  become  involved  in  mining  and  grazing  activities.  While  they  express  A 
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concern  for  the  desert's  aesthetic  values,  they  feel  the  government  is  danger- 
ously misplacing  priorities  by  its  harsh  treatment  of  mining  interests.  Com- 
mercial operations  should  be  monitored  for  abuse  of  the  desert  landscape,  but 
allowed  the  vitality  to  build  successful  operations,  which,  they  feel  is  pre- 
cluded by  government's  current  environmental  stance.  The  small  miner  teeis 
particularly  frustrated.  One  related  his  anger  at  a  court  proceeding  deciding 
whether  his  claim  should  revert  to  government  control  during  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  claim's  mineral  potential,  garnered  during  years  of  work  was  pitted 
against  that  of  a  Federal  geologist  who  had  spent  less  than  an  hour  on  the 
claim.  Current  environmental  concerns,  while  necessary,  are  causing  legislation 
which  weaken  the  impulse  of  human  enterprise,  many  feel. 

Because  of  these  feelings,  a  wilderness  designation  for  the  area  is  strongly 
opposed.  Out-of-area  recreationists  concentrate  at  Dumont  Dunes  and  the  rest 
of  the  area  remains  "wilderness"  by  its  rugged  nature;  a  legal  designation  would 
discourage  mineral  exploration.  The  closing  of  Amargosa  Canyon  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "special  design"  facility  at  Dumont  Dunes  is  acceptable  to  most,  but 
vehicle  management  exceeding  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  winter  population  of  the  town,  primarily  retired  people,  enjoy  the  baths 
and  move  on  to  the  next  stop  on  their  annual  migration  when  the  weather  turns 
cold  in  this  high  desert  area.  While  there  are  some  rockhounds  who  explore 
the  area  while  between  baths,  most  stay  in  the  trailer  parks  or  go  to  the  com- 
munity center  for  square  dancing  and  other  activities  and  have  little  concern 
for  what  happens  in  the  surrounding  desert. 

HORSE  THIEF  SPRINGS   (pop.  2) 

"AcJualty   I  kopz  I  neve*,  do  caXck  tkote.  vandaZ*   'couae  I'm  a-frsud. 
o&  what  I  mjjjht  do  to  tkm." 

A  rancher  and  his  wife  are  the  only  people  that  live  at  Horse  Thief  Springs. 
They  live  an  isolated  life  many  miles  away  from  either  the  nearest  town  or 
other  ranchers.  This  rancher  expressed  one  view  common  to  many  ranchers  and 
other  people  who  live  in  the  desert:  that  he  enjoyed  his  isolation  and  wanted 
to  keep  it.  His  basic  tenant  was,  "I  don't  bother  anyone,  so  they  should  leave 
me  alone-including  government  agencies."  He  was  also  very  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  vandals  who  shoot  up  water  tanks,  windmills  and  other  structures. 
Recently  a  new  problem  with  vandalism  has  occurred.  Vandals  have  begun  stealing 
pieces  of  windmills,  and  in  some  cases  the  entire  windmill. 

He  had  no  opinion  about  wilderness  or  recreation. 
MESQUITE  VALLEY   (pop.  50) 

"We  utonk  too  kivid  to  kav<L  the.  tunz  on.  d<u>AJi<L  to  qzt  out  and  znjoy 
tkz  dZAZAt." 

The  Mesquite  Valley  is  totally  an  agricultural  community.   It  is  in.  good  condi- 
tion with  a  slowly  rising  population.  The  residents  were  unconcerned  about 
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recreation  or  conservation  because  they  are  so  isolated.   But  they  were  very 
^wilderness  designation  and  ant i- government.  The  valley  residents  expressed 
lvalue  common  to  the  rest  of  the  Market  Area  in  the  desire  to  see  public  lands 
sold  to  private  use  so,  "they  can  become  productive".  * 

DUMQNT  DUNES  JUNCTION   (pop.  2) 

"We've  got  to  ttant  p&xywLnQ  now  Iok  the.  icz.  age." 

The  couple  that  live  by  the  Highway  near  Dumont  Dunes  are  one  example  of  the 
many  retired  couples  that  move  away  from  the  city  and  into  the  desert   By 
producing  their  own  power  (with  a  generator) ,  and  their  own  water  supply  (pum- 
ped by  a  windmill),  the  couple  can  truly  enjoy  the  isolation,  peace  and  quiet 
that  the  desert  provides.  The  only  interruption  of  their  quiet  occurs  when  a 
stranded  dune  buggier  walks  down  from  the  dunes  seeking  aid  in  freeing  his 
vehicle.  And  the  couple  usually  gives  the  needed  aid  because  they  believe  that 
city  dwellers  have  a  right  and  need  to  escape  to  the  desert  for  recreation. 
But  like  many  desert  residents  this  couple  believes  that  recreationists  should 
use  only  designated  areas,  for  some  desert  is  fragile  and  valuable,  and  should 
be  preserved  through  a  wilderness  designation. 

The  only  special  concern  the  couple  voiced  was  the  desire  to  see  the  BLM  consider 
in  the  Desert  Plan  the  effect  the  impending  ice  age  will  cause-how  the  crops 
back  east  will  die  and  easterners  will  have  to  come  west  to  live.  Since  the 
desert  will  have  to  provide  both  homes  and  food  for  a  large  percent  of  the      || 
nation's  population,  planning  must  begin  now,  they  believe. 
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MARKET  AREA  SIX 
LANCASTER-MOJAVE 


"I  camz  kWL  ion.  my  job  and  to  azt  amy  fam  tkz  kuAtlz.  and  buttle. 
o£  LA.  U&z." 

The  Lancaster-Mo jave  Market  Area,  with  a  population  of  112,000,  has  the  largest 
halation  of  any  Market  Area  in  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area.  The  - 
MarkefArea  is  a  mix  of  urban  and  rural  settlements,  with  the  population  cen- 
r™2  if  Lancaster  C64  000)  and  Palmdale  (12,000),  and  several  smaller  commum- 
32*  oFmSS— joints.  Most  of  the  land  in  the  Antelope j  Val  ey  was 
originally  used  for  cattle  grazing.  The  first  towns  originated  in  the  1880  s 
as  inroad  stations,  and  by  the  early  1900 -s  legislation  and  technology  pro- 
vided the  water  that  turned  this  into  an  area  dominated  by  ^"J1*™'  ^th 
agriculture  as  a  productive  economic  base,  the  communities  m  the  Antelope 
vSlev  dmLi  to  grow.  World  War  II  brought  a  change  in  the  economy  of  the 
Marked  Ar!rwh°engEdwards  Air  Force  Base,  and  Air  Force  Plant  £»>££ 
transformed  the  population  and  economic  base  of  the  Valley.  Today  the  aero 
HTce   industry  is  the  prime  economic  base,  with  most  employed  residents  of  the 
Lancaster-Mojave  Marke?  Area  in  this  industry.  Recently  forms  of  light  manu- 
facturing have  also  come  into  the  valley,  primarily  in  Palmdale  and  Lancaster 
With  such  a  diverse  and  stable  economic  base,  the  population,  again  particularly 
in  Palmdale  and  Lancaster,  has  grown  steadily  for  the  past  few  decades  and, 
with  the  high  percentage  of  young  families,  the  future  trend  seems  to  be  a 
stable  continuence  of  the  past  few  years. 

In  accordance  with  a  steady  growth  rate  and  stable  eiaployinent  the  condition 
of  most  communities  in  the  Lancaster-Mo jave  Market  Area  is  reflected  in  well 
kept  older  buildings  alongside  bright  new  ones.  The  only  «^o7  "res  2nd 
communities  of  Boron  and  Rosemond,  where  neglect  and  abandonment  of  stores  and 
homes  is  evident. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"I  Ukz  bzlng  ablz  to  jump  on  my  blkz  and  Udz  nzax  my  noma    yoX 
I  bo.it  alot  oi  nzcAzaUonlitA  abuAZ  the.  dueAt,  and  60  contxoU 
OA2.  nzzdzd." 

The  reasons  people  in  this  Market  Area  gave  for  choosing  to  live  here  ranged 
SL  employment  opportunities,  to  lower  housing  costs,  to  seeking  the  peace  and 
^"tTsmaTl  town'offers  away  from  Los  Angeles   Because  of  stabl, employment 
many  Market  Area  Six  residents  have  the  time  and  money  to  use  the  desert  tre 
quently  for  recreation.  Therefore  the  knowledge  and  concern  about  the  desert 
was  very  high  in  this  Market  Area.  Being  only  an  hour  away  from  Los  Angeles 
this  area  also  has  heavy  usage  from  Los  Angeles  Basin  area  recreatiomsts.  The 
effects  of  such  intensive  use  near  their  own  towns  has  caused  an  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  in  Market  Area  Six  for  the  need  of  designating  recreational  and 
wildlife  areas  in  the  desert.  Even  local  avid  ORV  users  who  realised  such 
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designations  would  limit  their  field  of  ORV  use  in  the  desert  agreed  with  the 
need  to  preserve  areas  of  untouched  beauty.  These  ORV  users  have  become  ac- 
customed to  possible  control  because  a  few  reckless,  uncaring  ORV  users  have 
ridden  destructively  through  private  orchards  and  lands  near  town  and  aroused 
the  distrust  and  disgust  of  local  residents.  This  dislike  of  seeing  bikers 
ride  on  local  land  was  exhibited  recently  by  Little  Rock's  fight  to  keep  a 
bike  park  from  being  developed  nearby;  the  town  won  its  fight  and  the  park 
was  moved  to  Hungry  Valley. 

The  desire  to  preserve  untouched  desert  lands  is  reflected  locally  in  the 
Palmdale-Lancaster  area  by  its  construction  of  a  poppy  park.  One  component 
of  the  park  was  a  fence  to  keep  grazing  sheep  out  of  the  property  in  the  belief 
that  grazing  sheep  hurt  the  wild  desert  flowers.  Residents  abruptly  changed 
their  opinion  about  grazing  when  the  grazed  land  outside  the  park  bloomed  full 
of  wildf lowers,  while  the  non-grazed,  fenced  in  area  lay  virtually  without 
flowers.  Because  of  this  experience,  many  residents  in  this  Market  Area  now 
hold  a  strong  belief  that  grazing  in  the  desert  does  not  hurt  the  desert,  but 
is  actually  beneficial. 

Though  little  anti-BLM  sentiments  were  expressed,  the  residents  of  this  Market 
Area  are  wary  of  increased  governmental  control.  Many  had  come  to  this  Area 
because  of  too  many  controls  and  pressures  in  larger  cities.  One  such  control 
they  had  come  here  to  avoid  was  busing;  many  intensely  dislike  the  idea  of 
government -enforced  busing  and  worry  about  what  types  of  government  control 
this  new  plan  would  bring. 

Though  Market  Area  Six  resident  are  concerned  about  the  need  to  protect  areas 
in  the  desert,  they  generally  expressed  no  strong  opinions  about  what  was 
going  to  occur  on  desert  public  lands.  This  is  perhaps  because  the  public 
lands  in  this  Market  Area  are  farther  from  the  population  centers  than  they 
are  in  other  Market  Areas. 


PEARBLOSSOM   (pop.  200) 

"The.  pioblw  uuXk  giving  Ajinge/vs  guns  Is  that  tkzy  taAn  -into  macho 
mzn  wko  <viz  poweA  cAj&zy." 

The  town  of  Pearblossom  is  located  along  Highway  130,  about  30  miles  east  of 
Palmdale.  The  population  has  remained  stable  through  the  last  20  years  even 
though  in  the  early  1950' s  a  population  boom  was  expected  because  of  spin-off 
effects  from  the  aero-space  industry.  But  the  boom  never  occurred  in  Pear- 
blossom,  and  it  remains  much  like  it  was  decades  ago. 

Some  of  Pearblossom' s  population  works  for  the  aero-space  industry  at  Lockheed 
or  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  The  rest  of  the  population  work  in  town  providing 
services  to  residents  or  in  agriculture,  are  retired  or  receive  welfare.  The 
housing  condition  in  Pearblossom  reflects  this  diversity  in  employment  and 
income  bases  between  residents,  for  some  disrepair  in  buildings  is  evident, 
though  most  housing  is  in  good  condition. 
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People  of  Pearblossom  were  of  one  mind  on  several  issues.  They  believed  rec- 
reation areas  should  be  designated.  Even  avid  bikers  of  Pearblossom  felt  rec- 
reation designation  was  necessary  because  a  "few  reckless,  senseless  fools" 
have  ruined  the  sport  for  all  other  bikers.  But  these  residents  stipulated     ( 
that  recreation  areas  should  be  large  enough  and  close  enough  to  town  to 
accommodate  local  recreationists.  The  only  problem  with  designating  areas 
for  recreation  is  that  bikers  have  to  give  up  the  freedom  of  jumping  on  their 
bikes  and  being  able  to  ride  around  near  town.   It  was  a  free  and  easy  experi- 
ence that  Pearblossom  bikers  are  sorry  to  see  ended.  Now  they  fear  having  to 
plan  long  trips  just  to  get  to  a  designated  recreational  area,  and  then  being 
crowded  because  the  area  is  too  small. 

Most  residents  felt  wilderness  designations  were  necessary  but  not  if  they 
extend  over  large  areas.  They  felt  only  small  areas,  such  as  a  petroglyph 
site,  should  be  set  aside.  No  local  areas  were  mentioned  as  holding  special 
scenic  value. 

A  certain  degree  of  anti-BLM  sentiment  was  expressed  by  a  few  residents  who 
have  recently  encountered  BLM  rangers  who  have  become  "overzealous  with  their 
police  power".  The  complaint  was  that  some  rangers  are  too  hard-nosed,  too 
"rough  and  tough."  An  example  was  rangers  traveling  at  extremely  high  speeds 
with  lights  blinking  and  sirens  blaring  in  order  to  overtake  some  4-wheeler 
quietly  traveling  along  at  30  mph.  Or  the  unnecessarily  rough  siting  of  a 
youth  riding  an  off-road  vehicle  on  the  road  a  short  distance  in  order  to  get 
to  the  gas  station  to  fix  his  flat  tire. 

Residents  feel  that  since  rangers  can  now  carry  guns  they  should  be  schooled 

in  diplomacy  and  have  the  ability  to  move  from  the  hard  line  when  reasonable.   * 

LITTLE  ROCK   (pop.  3000) 

"Tvoznty  yojvu>  ago  MiZd&loweAA  gn.m  zvzn.ywk&i<L  aAound  iwiz,  bat  today 
glazing  ka6  Atompzd  tkw  all  out." 

The  center  of  Little  Rock  lies  along  Highway  138,  but  most  homes  are  scattered 
away  from  the  highway,  intermixed  with  fields  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
community  differs  from  other  small  communities  along  138  in  that  its  employ- 
ment is  split  between  aero-space  and  agriculture.   Los  Angeles  commuters,  service 
providers,  retired  people  and  welfare  recipients  make  up  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  employment  sector. 

Most  buildings  in  town  seem  in  average  to  good  condition,  and  a  unique  attrac- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetable  stands  line  the  center  street  of  town,  showing  the 
reason  for  the  town's  nickname  of  "fruit  basket". 

Little  Rock's  population  is  slowly  growing  as  more  people  from  Los  Angeles  move 
in  to  get  away  from  city  bustle.  These  commuters  have  been  induced  to  the  area 
because  of  its  peace  and  quiet,  a  small  town  atmosphere,  lower  housing  costs, 
and  improved  highway  links  to  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
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The  people  of  Little  Rock,  whether  commuters,  farmers,  or  service  workers,  are 
very  concerned  about  retaining  their  town's  air  of  serenity.  This  concern  came 
to  fore  when  a  motorcycle  park  was  proposed  nearby.  The  community  rose  up  to 
stop  the  designation  and  succeeded.  The  community  is  also  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  any  more  transmission  lines  being  erected  near  town;  any  such  pro- 
posal will  certainly  meet  with  a  great  deal  of  community  displeasure. 

Though  a  strong  concern  was  shown  towards  preserving  the  community  and  nearby 
scenic  areas  such  as  the  foothills  to  the  south,  little  concern  over  desert 
preservation  was  shown.  Some  who  did  think  recreation  designations  were  nec- 
essary stipulated  that  the  areas  so  designated  should  have  no  controls,  such 
as  limiting  use  to  existing  roads.  Others  felt  recreational  designations  were 
totally  unnecessary  because  recreation  does  not  hurt  the  desert. 

Wilderness  designations  received  similar  responses  to  recreational  designations, 
for  people  were  either  against  the  idea  totally,  or  were  for  such  designations 
only  with  stipulations.  These  stipulations  dealt  with  the  number  and  size  of 
the  wilderness  areas;  people  fear  a  wilderness  designation  like  Alaska's  will 
occur  and  swallow  up  the  whole  desert.  Therefore,  they  think  wilderness  des- 
ignations should  be  few  and  very  small,  only  preserving  areas  of  unique  histor- 
ical value  or  areas  of  breath-taking  beauty. 

There  was  little  ant i- government  or  anti-BLM  sentiment  expressed,  and  the  only 
special  concern  was  shown  by  an  antique  shop  owner  who  felt  people  finding 
artifacts  or  "treasures"  in  the  desert  should  be  able  to  take  them  home  and 
keep  or  sell  these  objects  as  desired. 

PALMDALE   (pop.  12,000) 

"SZncz  tue  don't  kavz  muck  public  land  cvwund  hviz,  wnaZ  kzppznA  In 
the.  deMenX  public  land*  doesn't  leaJULy  conceAn  oa." 

Palmdale  lies  at  the  intersection  of  Highways  14  and  138  about  60  miles  north 
of  Los  Angeles.  During  the  late  1800 's  and  early  1900 's  Palmdale  was  a  stage- 
coach station  for  the  Butterfield  Stage  lines.  The  population  grew  at  an  aver- 
age pace  until  the  1950' s  when  the  aero-space  industry  moved  into  the  area. 
Then  the  population  rise  became  more  rapid  and  has  continued  to  rise  ever  since. 
Those  of  the  population  not  employed  in  aero-space  industry  work  for  services 
in  town  or  are  retired.  The  community  structures  reflect  the  sure  air  of  growth 
and  employment  that  the  town  has  known  for  decades  and  little  deterioration  is 
evident . 

Concern  was  shown  about  the  need  to  preserve  small  areas  of  scenic  quality  both 
in  general  and  particularly  nearby.  Specific  areas  mentioned  for  preservation 
were  the  foothills,  Fenner  Canyon,  and  Rock  Creek. 

The  people  of  Palmdale  do  not  use  the  desert  very  much  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. They  did  indicate  that  recreational  designation  is  a  good  idea,  though 
most  felt  the  public  desert  lands  were  too  far  away  to  use  extensively,  so  they 
are  not  concerned  with  whether  or  not  recreation  areas  are  designated. 
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Grazing  and  mining  were  not  seen  as  destructive  elements  to  the  desert.  One 
explained  why  most  felt  grazing  actually  helped  the  desert.  A  short  while  ago 
the  people  of  Palmdale  became  concerned  that  the  desert  wildflowers  were  being   ^ 
destroyed  by  grazing  and  the  basic  demands  of  human  existence  in  the  area,,  so    ™ 
the  residents  pooled  resources  and  purchased  a  parcel  of  nearby  land.  The  area 
was  fenced  off  to  prevent  grazing  animals  from  foraging  in  the  park  area.  This 
"poppy  park"  turned  out  to  be  a  great  disappointment  to  area  residents  for,  as 
wildflowers  began  their  yearly  blossoming,  the  grazed  lands  around  the  park 
filled  with  the  colors  of  wildflowers  while  the  park  remained  barren  of  them. 
From  this  experience  many  people  in  the  Palmdale  area  have  come  to  view  grazing 
in  the  desert  as  beneficial  to  maintaining  the  natural  beauty  of  the  desert. 

No  special  opinions  were  expressed  about  the  BLM  maintenance  of  government  land, 
though  one  person  stressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  telling  peo- 
ple what  to  do  with  their  own  private  land. 

LANCASTER   (pop.  64,000) 

"ThoAz  poppy  paAk  pzoptz.  kad  a  good  idoxi,  tkzy  jua£  LOwt  about  it 
the.  wnxrng  way." 

Lancaster  lies  along  Highway  14  north  of  Palmdale.   Originally  Lancaster  was  a 
railroad  station  for  Santa  Fe  and  in  1890  Lancaster  could  boast  of  having  the 
largest  population  in  the  desert.  Today  its  main  source  of  employment  is  the 
aero-space  industry,  with  agriculture,  services,  light  industry,  and  retirement  a N 
forming  the  remaining  employment.   Lancaster's  new  construction  and  well-kept 
appearance  blend  to  form  a  picture  of  healthy  growth. 

The  people  of  Lancaster  were  able  to  see  and  understand  the  need  of  multiple 
use  planning  in  the  desert.  They  have  seen  the  damage  that  intensive  bike  and 
4-wheel  drive  use  can  cause,  and  therefore  understand  the  need  for  some  control 
in  the  desert.  Even  the  large  amount  of  bikers  and  4-wheel  drivers  who  live  in 
Lancaster  see  the  need  to  preserve  areas  of  the  desert,  although  they  expressed 
much  pro  and  con  sentiment  on  designating  recreation  areas  in  the  desert.  The 
one  bike  park  that  currently  exists  in  the  Hungry  Valley  area  is  dissatisfying 
and  little  used  by  these  residents.  Overall,  little  strong  concern  was  expres- 
sed about  what  happens  to  public  lands  in  the  desert  since  most  land  nearby 
is  private.  So  people  mostly  recreate  on  private  land  and  are  not  really  very 
concerned  about  what  designations  come  to  pass  in  the  desert. 

In  addition  to  Lancaster  residents'  desire  to  see  lands  preserved  in  general 
is  a  desire  to  preserve  lands  locally.  This  desire  is  shown  in  the  favorable 
response  Lancaster  residents  gave  the  creation  of  the  nearby  poppy  park.   Unfor- 
tunately, many  feel  the  fencing  out  of  grazing  sheep  was  responsible  for  the 
poor  showing  of  wildflowers  in  the  park  last  year  and  the  park,  as  exists,  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money. 


No  anti-BLM  sentiments  were  expressed. 
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ROSEMOND   (pop.  2,300) 

"It  dozAn't  mattzn.  what  I  *ay,  you.  gwy&  [the.  government)  uittl  do 
zmctly  what  you,  want." 

Rosemond  lies  along  Highway  14  between  Lancaster  and  Mojave.  The  buildings' 
condition  runs  from  poor  to  average,  with  some  vacant  buildings  evident  along 
the  main  street.  Residents  are  employed  at  the  nearby  industrial  plant,  in 
aero-space  work  and  some  tourist  services. 

The  people  of  Rosemond  see  the  need  for  both  recreation  and  wilderness  desig- 
nations in  the  desert.  Even  bikers  in  town  supported  the  idea  of  designations. 
But  displeasure  was  expressed  with  the  designation  because  implementation  of 
the  designation  would  require  large  patrols  of  rangers  which  would  just  cost 
more  tax  money.  One  special  area  mentioned  for  wilderness  designation  was  the 
southeast  fringe  foothills  around  the  Sierras.  The  area  around  Barstow  was 
recommended  as  a  good  recreation  site. 

One  special  concern  mentioned  was  the  Feather  Reservoir;  residents  feel  they 
paid  for  a  reservoir  which  wasn't  needed  locally  because  they  have  wells.  They 
felt  that  only  the  farmers  to  the  west  benefit  from  the  reservoir. 

While  most  residents  expressed  little  knowledge  about  the  BLM,  some  extreme 
dissatisfaction  with  3LM  practices  was  expressed.   BLM's  restrictions  on  miners 
were  called  "ridiculous"  because  the  requirement  of  special  tires  on  certain 
roads  makes  it  impossible  for  miners  to  get  to  claims.  Also  the  feeling  that 
the  BLM  should  give  up  some  land  because  they  own  the  whole  desert  but  they 
know  "they  won't  ever  give  any  of  it  back".  Some  also  felt  the  government 
budget  system  is  all  wrong  because  left-over  money  is  spent  needlessly  when  the 
year  is  running  out  so  next  years  budget  will  remain  at  the  same  level.  These 
same  individuals  were  also  strongly  opposed  to  rangers  wearing  guns.  They  think 
the  rangers  will  just  get  shot,  "violence  begets  violence". 

MOJAVE   (pop.  3,500) 

"We  know  now  muck  damage  OW*  can  do  -in  the  de&z/it,  because  ail 
the  du>iu.ptzd  cnuAt  o&  the  dzAZAt  <U  packed  up  by  high.  wind*  and 
blowi  Into  zvzAy  cnack  o£  zvzAy  buAJbUng  in  oun.  town." 

Mojave  lies  at  the  junction  of  Highways  58  and  14.   It  first  came  into  exist- 
ance  as  a  railway  station  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  1876.  Today  the  line 
is  still  used  extensively,  and  the  town  has  located  totally  on  the  east  side 
of  the  tracks.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  Mojave  reflect  the  towns  long  exist - 
ance.  The  massing  of  motels,  cafes,  and  gas  stations  lining  the  main  street 
reflect  the  town's  heavy  reliance  on  tourist  services.  The  people  who  do  not 
work  in  tourist  related  services  either  work  in  the  aero-space  industry,  are 
retired  or  on  welfare. 
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Possibly  because  of  nearby  torn  up  desert  lands  from  ORV  use,  the  people  of 
Mojave  are  totally  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  wilderness  and  recreation  des- 
ignation. This  sentiment  is  even  shared  by  bikers  in  Mojave,  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  local  land  be  left  open  because  that  is  the  land  Mojave  bikers 
use  most  frequently.  Another  area  recommended  for  recreation  designation  was 
Jawbone  Canyon.  This  attitude  reflects  the  general  feeling  in  the  area  that 
closing  BLM  public  lands  will  not  greatly  effect  these  residents  since  they 
bike  mostly  on  nearby  private  land. 

Residents  feel  the  desert  in  general  is  worth  preserving  and  specific  spots 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation  were  Soledad  Mountains  and  Red  Rock. 
However  most  felt  that  no  local  areas  were  of  special  scenic  value  except  the 
areas  already  under  protection,  such  as  the  Red  Rock  protected  area  and  the 
Poppy  Park  to  the  south  near  Lancaster. 

One  special  concern  voiced  by  Mojave  residents  was  the  issue  of  sludge  trans- 
port to  the  area.  They  were  upset  that  Los  Angeles  was  considering  piping 
sludge  up  to  the  Mojave  area.  They  were  also  very  concerned  that  the  public 
meetings  regarding  the  sludge  project  were  being  held  in  Lancaster  instead  of 
Mojave,  even  though  the  proposed  waste  disposal  site  was  much  closer  to  Mojave. 

No  opinions  were  expressed  about  the  BLM  management  of  public  lands. 

CALIFORNIA  CITY   (pop.  1500) 

"I  £iUL  you,  tkotz  vandal*  -in  thz  d<u><zjvt  ha.vz  takzn  away  aJUL  my 
ptzoAuAe.  -in  tkz  dz&zAt,   40  I  ju&t  don't  go  anymon.2.." 

California  City  was  first  promoted  in  the  1950' s  as  a  future  city  with  secure 
real  estate  investment.   But  because  of  false  promotional  statements,  the  lots 
sold  were  rarely  built  upon,  so  today  though  land  is  available  for  a  much 
greater  population,  only  2,500  people  live  in  California  City,  and  since  there 
is  almost  a  total  lack  of  any  resale  market,  the  chances  of  any  future  growth 
in  California  City  is  remote.  The  buildings  are  all  in  good  condition  because 
the  town  is  a  young,  planned  community.   The  employment  is  limited  to  services, 
and  many  are  retired  or  commute  out  of  town  to  work. 

Few  residents  of  California  City  were  ORV  users  of  the  desert,  but  many  enjoyed 
short  driving  excursions  out  into  it.  For  the  most  part  residents  were  very 
concerned  about  the  need  to  preserve  areas  of  the  desert. 

One  person  was  very  aware  of  the  damage  ORV's  can  cause  for  he  had  seen  the 
destruction  of  the  dirt  ends  on  the  airport  runway.  Others  were  aware  of  simi- 
lar destruction  they  had  seen  on  outings  to  the  desert. 

California  City  residents  were  in  favor  of  designating  both  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation designations.  The  only  reluctance  to  wildlife  designation  shown  was 
the  fear  that  too  much  desert  will  be  closed  off. 
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Concern  was  shown  in  California  City  about  the  problem  of  vandalism  in  the 
desert.  Some  residents  have  completely  stopped  recreating  on  the  desert  because 
of  vandal  fear. 

Little  knowledge  of  the  BLM  was  shown  in  California  City.   But  because  of  vandal 
fear  and  the  absence  of  anti-BLM  sentiment,  many  residents  were  favorable  to- 
wards more  government  control  in  the  desert. 

BORON   (pop.  4,000) 

"I  came,  to  the.  deAext  fan.  i£i>  clean  cua.   because  o&  my  kexilth,   yet 
utitk  all  thU  {ojctony  development  the.  cua  keJie.  U>  getting   04  bad  oa 
the.  city." 

Boron  was  born  in  1928  when  the  Boron  Mine  began  production.  Today  some  res- 
idents still  work  at  the  mine,  but  most  work  in  the  aero-space  industry  or  are 
retired.  The  size  of  the  town  has  grown  little  in  recent  years,  so  few  new 
buildings  exist  along  Main  Street.  A  few  cafes,  shops  and  gas  stations  provide 
some  services  to  residents  and  tourists,  but  generally  residents  travel  to 
nearby  larger  cities  for  many  services. 

The  people  of  Boron,  though  largely  unfamiliar  with  the  Desert  Plan  or  BLM, 
were  very  informed  about  problems  of  overuse  arising  in  the  desert.  A  concensus 
opinion  was  expressed  on  the  need  to  preserve  desert  land  in  wilderness  areas. 
Because  many  residents  had  moved  to  Boron  for  health  reasons,  they  were  anxious 
to  see  multiple-use  designations  clearly  defined  in  order  to  keep  desert  air 
from  reflecting  the  ill  use  of  the  desert  surface.  The  only  reservation  expres- 
sed to  the  idea  of  wilderness  designation  is  that  it  may  close  up  the  desert  to 
older  people  who  need  motorized  vehicles  to  enjoy  the  desert.  Special  concern 
was  expressed  about  preserving  archeologic  sites,  for  residents  have  seen  the 
destruction  to  such  sites  from  vandals.  This  desire  to  see  vandals  controlled 
was  a  concern  expressed  repeatedly  by  residents  of  Boron,  who  felt  many  types 
of  recreational  enjoyment  in  the  desert  had  been  lessened  or  almost  destroyed 
by  vandals. 

A  special  concern  was  expressed  by  some  in  Boron  about  the  proposed  power  pland 
construction  nearby.  While  residents  felt  it  would  add  greatly  to  polluting 
the  small  amount  of  clean  air  we  still  have  in  the  desert,  others  who  come  from 
mining  backgrounds,  and  those  with  growth  interests  were  anxious  to  see  the 
new  industry  begin. 
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MARKET  AREA  SEVEN 
BARSTOW  -  VICTORVILLE 

"Voa  &xom  down  b&tow,  halt?" 

Market  Area  Seven  sits  on  the  western  border  of  the  CDCA,  above  the  "instep" 
formed  by  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains.   Like  other  market  areas  bordering  the 
metropolitan  valley  areas,  it  has  a  relatively  large  population  for  the  desert. 
Barstow  (18,000)  is  the  trade  center  for  Lenwood  (4,000),  Daggett  (1,500), 
Hinkley  (2,500),  and  Newberry  Springs  (2,000).  Victorville  (14,000)  serves 
Phelan-Pinion  Hills  (2,500),  Lucerne  Valley  (3,500),  El  Mirage  (350),  Adelanto 
(4,500),  George  Air  Force  Base  (7,300),  Apple  Valley  (17,000)  and  Hesperia 
(19,000).  The  latter  two  towns  and  Phelan  are  experiencing  phenomenal  growth — 
Hesperia  may  be  the  fastest  growing  town  in  the  West — but  have  not  developed 
independent  trade  centers.   Except  for  Adelanto,  which  incorporated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade,  only  Barstow  and  Victorville  are  incorporated. 

Mining,  military  activities,  transportation  and  recreation  are  primary  indus- 
tries. Some  of  the  largest  cement  and  gypsum  operations  in  the  Southwest  are 
located  in  Victor  Valley  and  the  Lucerne  Valley.  Railroads  following  the  route 
of  early  explorers  and  settlers  on  the  Mojave  River  gave  many  of  these  towns 
their  first  real  growth.  Major  diesel  shops  and  rail-switching  yards  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  are  in  Barstow.  With  Victorville,  Barstow  shares  a  signifi- 
cant highway  related  economy.  Travelers  stopping  in  Barstow  find  themselves  "a 
tank  of  gas  from  Los  Angeles,  Las  Vegas,  and  Needles".  The  rich  recreational   .  ^ 
resources  of  the  desert  surrounding  Barstow  and  resort  activities  near  VictorvilH 
induce  many  to  spend  tourist  dollars  here. 

Military  activities  around  both  Barstow  and  Victorville  contributed  to  sharp 
growth  during  World  War  II.  Remaining  extremely  important  economically  are 
George  Air  Force  Base  at  Adelanto,  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp  Supply  Center  at 
two  locations  near  Barstow. 

Agriculture  is  a  part  of  the  economy.  Pumping  water  from  the  subsurface  flow 
of  the  Mojave  River,  many  tend  fields,  predominantly  alfalfa,  all  along  the 
crescent  of  the  Mojave  River  Valley.  Wells  serve  farms  in  Lucerne  Valley, 
Hinkley,  and  El  Mirage. 

Barstow  has  recently  lost  population,  primarily  because  of  military  cutbacks. 
The  Victorville  area  growth  is  the  result  of  the  stability  of  local  industry 
added  to  by  in-migrating  retirees  and  many  families  attracted  by  cheap  land  and 
fleeing  urban  woes.  Victorville' s  proximity  to  urban  areas  allows  many  to  com- 
mute out  of  the  area  for  work.  These  people  have  essentially  brought  their 
sources  of  income  with  them;  they  comprise  the  largest  group  of  workers  in  the 
CDCA  who  commute  out  of  the  desert. 

The  condition  of  buildings  varies  extremely,  from  abandoned  roadside  services 
on  Highway  66  to  Victorville' s  new  shopping  centers.   Residences  range  from 
some  of  the  rich  homes  in  Apple  Valley  to  dilapidated  houses  found  in  parts  of 
Hinkley  and  other  areas.   New  construction  is  apparent  everywhere  in  Victor    M 
Valley.  Wl 
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ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"I  came.  keAz  to  q<l£  away  hxom  thz  cUty.     I  don't  want  it  iottotrnjia 
me  up  hzAZ.." 

Growth  and  its  problems  dominate  the  interests  of  this  Market  Area's  communities. 
The  stalling  of  growth  in  Barstow,  because  of  the  recession  in  the  early  1970' s 
and  cutbacks  in  military  activity,  leads  it  to  cast  about  for  new  avenues  of 
income  and  to  jealously  guard  present  resources.  Victorville  and  its  orbit  of 
cities  are  exhilarated  by  its  expansion,  but  finds  many  of  its  residents,  par- 
ticularly those  with  fresh  memories  of  smog,  crowding,  and  other  urban  woes, 
temper  the  growth  spirit  with  reservations  about  its  burdens. 

Public  lands  issues  are  strongly  felt  in  and  around  Barstow.  With  a  vital  base 
as  a  desert  recreation  center,  and  a  heavy  use  of  these  resources  by  residents 
who  lack  the  nearby  mountain  areas  and  local  resort  facilities  that  Victor  Valley 
people  have,  Barstow  fears  wilderness  designations  and  recreational  vehicle  man- 
agement. Residents  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  these  services  believe 
an  active  business  will  be  constricted.  Many  of  Barstow' s  people,  who  find  ad- 
mirable BLM's  recent  adoption  of  respect  for  desert  wildlife,  geology  and  history 
(as  evidenced  by  an  information  station  there) ,  feel  that  the  Bureau  is  actively 
hostile  towards  the  desert  vehicle  enthusiast.  They  find  the  obstacles  caused 
by  government  red  tape  more  daunting  than  any  a  dirt  bike  track  offers .  Others , 
motivated  both  by  their  own  desert  appreciation  and  the  economic  concern  of 
maintaining  an  attractive  desert  playground,  find  wilderness  designation  accept- 
able and  control  of  vandalism  and  desert  scarring  necessary.  %\\ 

Moving  south  to  Victorville,  public  lands  become  fewer,  as  do  residents  strongly 
expressing  views  on  their  disposition.  Many  of  this  area's  people  are  new  to 
the  desert;  they  express  their  feelings  for  it  in  terms  of  its  lack  of  urban 
features.   In  several  communities,  Hesperia,  Apple  Valley  and  Phelan  particularly, 
this  urbanphobia  has  created  rambling,  diffuse  "anticities".  These  have  poorly 
developed  retail  trade  centers,  are  unincorporated,  and  have  few  lots  smaller 
than  2h   acres.   Prospective  buyers  are  attracted  by  cheap  land  and  "elbow  room". 

Recreating  primarily  on  their  own  land,  on  resort  facilities  with  golf  and 
tennis,  in  developed  county  parks,  or  nearby  mountain  resorts,  most  sense  no 
great  heat  generated  on  issues  of  wilderness  or  vehicle  designations  on  public 
land.  Desert  recreationists  here  generally  supported  such  measures,  citing 
Johnson  Valley  to  the  east  as  an  example  of  overuse.   Some  property  owners  have 
problems  because  of  the  overextended  county  policing  of  trespassing  and  vandal- 
ism and  believe  more  available  public  land,  or  developed  facilities  on  the  land, 
would  alleviate  the  problem. 

Two  issues  particular  to  this  market  area  are  sludge  transport  proposals  and  a 

prospective  power  generating  plant.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  residents 

want  the  sludge  of  Los  Angeles  transported  to  solar  drying  areas  nearby  is 

easiest  to  answer:   they  do  not.   Even  those  with  strong  growth  interests  who       I 

find  some  economic  value  in  the  project  feel  that  it  would  damage  the  area's        ' 

image  as  a  clean,  pleasant  environment.   "It  may  be  L.A. 's  backyard,  but  it's 

our  living  room,"  is  the  rallying  cry.  Many  find  the  proposal  ironic  in  view    Wl 

of  the  State  of  California's  recent  imposition  of  a  local  sewage  control  project    I 

on  the  area. 
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The  construction  of  a  power  plant  in  Lucerne  Valley  is  more  controversial.  The 
effects  on  the  job  supply  would  be  negligible,  but  the  utility  company  would 
assist  the  Mojave  Water  Agency  in  financing  a  pipeline  to  the  California  aque- 
duct, a  project  the  Agency  can  not  bear  the  brunt  of  alone.   In  view  of  lowering 
water  tables  and  a  growing  population,  the  need  for  water  is  conceded  by  every- 
one, but  the  presence  of  smog  in  the  valley  will  not  be  tolerated  by  some.   Smog 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes  Victor  Valley  from  the 
cities,  many  feel. 

Mining,  a  historical  and  current  industry,  is  rarely  objected  to  by  people  here. 
Where  mining  potential  and  wilderness  value  conflict,  mining  should  be  given 
sway,  most  believe.  Grazing,  a  marginal  activity  here,  arouses  no  strong  feel- 
ings of  support  or  opposition. 

Each  community  grapples  with  local  issues.   Phelan  does  not  know  where  to  put 
all  its  new  school  children.  El  Mirage  suffers  the  presence  of  recreationists 
on  El  Mirage  Dry  Lake,  a  great  part  of  which  is  managed  by  BLM.  Adelanto  copes 
with  incorporation  and  the  irritating  influences  of  nearby  George  Air  Force 
Base.   Daggett  and  Newberry  Springs  await  glumly  the  advent  of  the  "Bars tow 
Slug".  Helendale,  halfway  between  Barstow  and  Victorville,  deals  with  its 
schizophrenic  nature  as  both  old  and  new  desert  influences  seek  to  coexist. 

VICTORVILLE   (pop.  14,000) 

"Some.  o&  tk&6z  <Ldzcu>  cuiz  pfiztty  good.     Wkz/iz  axz  the.  BLM  land*, 
exactly?" 

Incorporated  and  a  retail  center,  Victor  Valley's  "key  city"  sits  securely  in 
the  storm  of  growth  around  it.   It  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  roles:  an 
early  cattle  ranching  settlement,  a  railroad  stop,  a  site  for  early  western 
movies  and  Hollywood's  desert  spot  before  Palm  Springs  became  popular.   Today, 
George  Air  Force  Base  and  large  cement,  gypsum  and  limestone  facilities  comprise 
its  employment  base.   Its  oversized  retail  activity  has  spread  from  the  towns 
original  location  on  the  river  to  large  shopping  centers  up  the  hill  to  the 
south.  Serving  highway  travelers,  resort  visitors  and  the  new  population  that 
has  migrated  to  surrounding  cities  with  weak  outlets  for  goods  and  services, 
it  contributes  hearty  support  for  its  well  developed  city  services.  These  are 
extended  also  to  Spring  Valley  Lake,  a  nearby  resort  community.   Higher  property 
costs  keep  its  growth  rate  modest  but  steady.  Homes  range  from  small,  well  kept 
older  homes  near  the  river  to  newer  and  larger  houses  farther  south,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  freeway,  where  some  interests  are  pushing  for  condominium  develop- 
ment. Unlike  the  orbit  of  towns  around  it,  Victorville  is  relatively  compact. 

The  town  newspaper  reflects  the  vision  of  Victorville ' s  government  and  business 
interests:  attract  new  industry  and  maintain  in-migration.  Though  somewhat 
uneasy  about  the  problems  their  sister  towns'  diffuse  land  patterns  cause,  res- 
idents remain  beneficiaries  of  an  area  population  of  65,000,  and  anticipate  a 
growing  number  of  urban-type  amenities.  Newer  residents  are  welcomed,  although 
they  inflate  property  prices  with  their  imported  large  equities  from  recently 
sold  houses  in  coastal  areas,  and  their  values  are  somewhat  at  odds  with  the 
more  established  growth  interests. 
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Although  there  is  a  consensus  that  sludge  transport  from  Los  Angeles  will  be 
bitterly  opposed,  many  split  on  the  issue  of  the  Lucerne  Power  Plant.  Although 
its  funding  of  a  water  system  is  conceded  as  necessary,  many  will  not  tolerate 
the  smog  that  motivated  their  flight  from  the  cities. 

Other  public  lands  issues  arouse  little  interest.  Recreation  consists  of  visit- 
ing the  cities,  mountain  resorts,  and  nearby  resort  activities.  Vehicle  recrea- 
tion in  the  desert  is  mainly  on  private  and  county  land.   BLM  is  little  known. 

ADELANTQ   (pop.  4,500) 

"Did  you.  {<lzI  that?    Tkat'*  a.  /e£  piano.," 

The  inventor  of  the  electric  iron  turned  this  mesa  eight  miles  west  of  Victor- 
ville  into  a  small  farming  community.  Alfalfa  farming  still  contributes  to 
the  economy,  as  does  its  position  on  well-traveled  395,  but  Adelanto's  present 
distinction  is  George  Air  Force  Base.  With  a  staff  of  8,000  civilians  and 
military  personnel,  the  town's  well,  and  constant  jet  traffic,  the  base  sup- 
ports, waters  and  aggravates  residents.   In  1970,  Adelanto  became  the  first 
town  in  the  area  after  Victorville  to  incorporate.  Dissatisfied  with  county 
services  and  chafing  at  the  dominance  of  the  base,  it  struggles  to  attract  new 
sources  of  income  and  some  of  the  residents  settling  in  other  parts  of  the 
valley. 

A  continual  source  of  irritation  is  the  noise  of  jets.  Many  residents  believe 
pilots  cut  short  a  flying  pattern  that  skirts  the  city.  The  din  makes  prospec- 
tive residents  and  industry  avoid  the  area,  people  believe.  Housing  of  military 
personnel  and  water  are  also  sources  of  dissatisfaction  for  residents.   Few 
would  like  base  activities  discontinued,  but  there  is  some  bitterness  that  the 
town  must  bear  the  burdens  of  one  of  Victor  Valley's  prime  sources  of  income, 
while  losing  out  on  the  area's  growth. 

Accordingly,  recreational  vehicle  designations  are  disliked.   Road  traffic  to 
El  Mirage  Lake  and  other  recreational  areas  is  important  to  the  town's  shaky 
tax  base.  The  town's  newspaper  publishes  a  supplement  magazine  for  dirt  bike 
activities;  one  recent  issue  encouraged  participation  in  the  Phantom  Duck 
Bars tow  Run. 

Wilderness  designation  of  small  areas  inaccessable  to  vehicles  is  acceptable, 
as  are  moderate  cultural  site  and  animal  habitat  preservation.   L.A. 's  sludge 
transport  project  is  absolutely  opposed,  but  the  Lucerne  Valley  generating  plant 
is  an  encouraging  prospect  for  growth  and  industry. 

PHELAN-PINION  HILLS    (pop.  3,700) 

"U'4  gatting  too  dnowdzd  koAz.     I  think  VIL  move,  up  to  Oizgon." 

The  homestead  tradition  that  established  Phelan  continues  with  the  influx  of 
families  whose  breadwinner  commutes  "down  below".   Located  ten  miles,  west  of 
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Hesperia  and  a  few  miles  east  of  Highway  138,  it  offers  one  of  the  easiest  com- 
mutes in  Victor  Valley  to  San  Bernardino,  and  realtors  report  brisk  sales  to 
young  families.  The  small  school  was  unprepared  for  dozens  of  new  enrollees; 
many  are  being  taught  in  trailers  the  district  had  to  rent.  Some  of  their  fam- 
ilies live  in  a  similar  makeshift  way;  so  eager  are  they  to  move  onto  their 
five  acre  lots  that  they  arrive  days,  and  sometime  weeks,  before  their  gas  and 
electric  services  do. 

The  Beverly  Hills  of  Phelan  is  Pinion  Hills,  where  retirees  live  on  large  pinion 
pine-adorned  lots  stretching  back  into  the  San  Bernardino  foothills  above  High- 
way 138.  A  tract  of  empty  lots  south  of  the  highway  were  sold  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  subdivider  who  asked  for,  and  got,  10-15  thousand  per  five  acre  lot.  The 
lack  of  water  prevented  housebuilding,  but  the  development  of  the  Zone  L  water 
system  may  bring  homes. 

Residents  are  extremely  property  conscious.  Their  concerns  revolve  around  keep- 
ing a  distance  from  their  neighbors.  Conflicts  over  the  concept  of  "elbow  room" 
arise  between  older  and  new  residents.  Fights  over  loose  dogs  and  children  on 
motorcycles  occur.  Few  of  the  commuters  say  they  have  the  energy  to  drive  to 
recreational  areas  on  weekends;  most  say  they  just  enjoy  their  own  place,  with 
its  view  of  the  valley  and  the  cool  climate  of  its  higher  elevation. 

Public  lands  issues  are  remote  concerns.  Some  expressed  enthusiasm  for  recrea- 
tional vehicle  management,  believing  that  developed  public  land  areas  would 
draw  off  the  motorcycle  activity  that  plagues  many  of  them.  Others  say  they 
sense  a  move  by  government  to  keep  new  people  out  of  the  desert;  many  resent 
this,  but  a  few,  particularly  older  residents,  approve  of  such  a  policy. 

EL  MIRAGE   (pop.  350) 

"Gay  camz.  up  to  tkz  doon. — demanded   I  Izt  kim  a6&  my  bathAoom,  kirn 
and  ku>  motoficycJLz  buddleA." 

El  Mirage  is  a  loose  collection  of  alfalfa  farms  and  occasional  buildings  along 
the  road  from  Adelanto.   Farmers  and  retirees  are  currently  being  joined  by  a 
slowly  increasing  group  of  young  families  who  commute  to  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  Victor  Valley.  A  few  work  at  an  electronics  plant  and  a  tungsten  proc- 
essing mill.  These,  a  few  real  estate  offices,  an  airport  for  glider  enthusi- 
asts and  a  cafe  are  the  only  non-residential  sites  here. 

A  dry  lake  bed  to  the  north  gives  the  town  its  name  and  current  problems.  Week- 
end visitors  use  the  hard  surface  for  several  types  of  recreation,  from  motor- 
cycling to  model  airplane  flying.  Although  BLM  manages  most  of  the  lake  and 
does  not  restrict  recreationists,  the  agency  has  not  provided  legal  ingress  or 
egress,  camping  or  sanitary  facilities,  supervision  of  activities,  or  indications 
of  public  land  boundaries.  Consequently,  residents  say,  trespassing  constantly 
occurs  and  incidents  of  violence  occasionally  result  between  owners  and  recrea- 
tionists. Lacking  other  recourse,  recreationists  constantly  call  on  local 
houses  for  use  of  toilets  or  phones  to  summon  medical  assistance. 
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For  the  most  part,  residents  concede  that  the  lake  and  the  Shadow  Mountain  area 
behind  it  are  good  areas  for  recreationists,  but  BLM's  promised  "special  design 
to  control  them  is  too  long  in  coming,  and  they  fear  the  agency  will  make  only 
perfunctory  efforts  to  provide  facilities  and  supervision.  f 


APPLE  VALLEY   (pop.  17,000) 


"I  go  to  the.  city  fan  my  zyvtzAtainment." 


Because  of  its  active  promotional  efforts,  Apple  Valley  was  at  one  time  the  most 
well  known  town  in  the  California  desert.  Named  for  its  efforts  to  become  an 
orchard  center,  it  began  shaping  its  present  identity  after  World  War  II,  when 
an  oil  magnate  began  efforts  to  create  the  "Palm  Springs  of  the  Mojave'  .   It  has 
failed  to  incorporate  or  develop  a  trade  center  independent  of  Victorville,  five 
miles  to  the  east,  but  the  "Palm  Springs"  ethic  shapes  certain  zoning  practices 
and  zealous  promotion  as  a  resort  and  retirement  center.  Apple  Valley  Inn  and 
Apple  Valley  Ranch  have  long  been  popular  dude  ranches  (although  "guest  ranch 
is  now  preferred)  and  realtors  are  briskly  selling  large  modem  homes  on  large 
lots  to  retirees  and,  increasingly,  younger  families.  The  "champagne  climate 
and  recreational  activities,  including  an  avid  horse  riding  contingent,  are 
selling  points.  The  towns  goods  and  service  suppliers  are  spread  along  several 
miles  of  Highway  118;  the  most  prevalent  commercial  building  is  the  real  estate 
office.  A  modern  hospital  is  here,  as  well  as  an  active  airport  that  many  pro- 
fessionals and  businessmen  use  to  commute  to  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
metropolitan  areas.  Residents  include  active  and  retired  personnel  from  George   . 
Air  Force  Base.  For  many  years  the  area  played  a  "Beverly  Hills"  role  to  Hes-   f  F 
peria's  blue  collar  and  welfare  make-up.  While  the  gap  is  closing  between  the 
two,  Apple  Valley  remains  more  selective  in  its  growth  ambitions.   Light  indus- 
try is  being  solicited. 

Absolutely  opposed  to  the  sludge  project,  residents  also  display  much  concern 
about  possible  smog  produced  by  the  Lucerne  Valley  plant.  The  need  for  power 
is  conceded,  but  location  of  air  polluting  plants  in  other  areas,  or  the  devel- 
opment of  clean  operations,  such  as  nuclear  power  generation,  is  suggested 
often  as  an  alternative. 

Wilderness  and  vehicle  designations  are  approved  of.  Secure  with  their  own  golf 
courses,  horse  ranches,  tennis  courts  and  trout  lakes,  residents  in  Apple  Valley 
are  not  ORV  enthusiasts  or  desert  recreationists  of  any  stripe,  for  the  most 
part.  The  preservation  of  an  attractive  surrounding  scenery  is  important. 

BLM  is  little  known,  but  generally  considered  a  benign  presence. 
LUCERiNE  VALLEY    (pop.  3,200) 

"We  had  a  votz  on  that  not  too  long  ago.     I  don't  know  why  tkzy 
voted  It  down,  but  tkzy  dJA." 

4 

Twenty-four  miles  east  of  Victorville,  Lucerne  Valley  has  not  yet  experienced 
the  welter  of  growth  around  that  city.   Its  shallow  water  made  it  a  pioneer 
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oasis  at  the  beginning  of  its  history;  this  water  and  excellent  soil  later  pro- 
voked the  growth  of  alfalfa,  the  European  term  for  the  crop  giving  the  area  its 
name.  A  number  of  nearby  resorts  of  long  standing  give  the  town  a  fame  as  a 
dude  ranch  capital,  and  the  newer  breed  of  recreationists  on  vehicles  pass 
through  to  use  the  dry  lake  beds  of  Johnson  Valley  or  spots  in  the  Big  Horn  and 
Sidewinder  Mountains.  A  small  retail  center  at  the  intersection  of  Highways 
247  and  18  includes  a  cafe,  a  grocery  store  and  gas  station,  and  the  county 
maintains  a  library  branch  here.  North  of  the  highway  houses  are  scattered 
throughout  the  alfalfa  belt,  but  most  homes  spread  south  from  the  highway  to 
dot  the  hills  in  a  random  pattern,  including  implanted  mobile  homes  and  small, 
modest  houses  with  desert  landscaped  yards.  Water  is  provided  by  a  bewildering 
array  of  private  wells  and  local  water  companies.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
huge  Permanente  Cement  plant  stands,  employing  many  local  residents.  Others 
commute  to  jobs  in  Victorville  or  other  surrounding  areas,  although  the  extra 
half  hour  commute  to  "down  below"  gives  the  area  a  smaller  proportion  of  long 
distance  commuters  than  around  Victorville.  Nonetheless,  the  traditional  farmer 
and  retiree  population  is  gradually  being  supplanted  by  young  families  wanting 
to  share  the  high  desert  climate,  space  and  privacy  of  this  small  town. 

Most  residents  anticipate  growth  as  the  available  land  around  Victorville  de- 
creases. Reactions  to  this  are  varied;  moves  by  some  citizens  to  incorporate 
and  begin  shaping  a  policy  of  growth  are  opposed  by  many  who  prefer  the  town 
remain  small  and  remote. 

This  latter  group  likes  neither  the  potential  a  power  plant  nearby  has  for 
causing  growth  nor  its  potential  for  pollution;  many  of  these  are  retired  people 
whose  united  voting  influence  inhibits  the  growth  interests.  Others  feel  the 
character  of  the  town  can  be  maintained,  but  the  additional  water  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plant  will  provide  is  necessary  to  keep  agriculture  healthy  and 
local  water  from  being  overtaxed  by  an  inevitable  in-migration. 

Some  out-of-area  recreationists  are  accused  of  scarring  desert  terrain  with  in- 
discriminate vehicle  use,  vandalizing  property,  and  shooting  guns  near  homes. 
Organized  groups  are  considerate  and  well-behaved,  many  feel,  but  the  "strays" 
are  little  tolerated.  Rockhounding  and  other  forms  of  desert  recreation  are 
popular  among  local  people;  they  feel  vehicle  management  programs  are  acceptable 
but  are  doubtful  that  abuses  can  be  patrolled  effectively.   Wilderness  designa- 
tion appeals  to  the  strong  values  of  desert  preservation  many  express,  but  those 
who  use  vehicles  to  enjoy  the  desert  feel  local  areas  are  not  appropriate  because 
of  their  past  heavy  use. 

HESPERIA   (pop.  19,000) 

"Tki6  lot  U>  biq  znougk   (Jo/t  thz  kid*  and  tkz  dog," 

In  the  1880 's  land  developers  promoted  Hesperia  as  the  coming  "Denver  of  the 
West".  The  effort  failed,  but  its  spirit  has  been  reincarnated  in  the  town's 
present  dizzying  growth.  At  19,000,  it  is  the  Market  Area's  largest  town,  and 
local  experts  estimate  a  20  percent  growth  next  year.   Its  closeness  to  San 
Bernardino,  its  cheaper  land  than  Victorville  and  Apple  Valley,  and  its  liberal 
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class  and  working-class  family  unable  to  afford  housing  m  the  cities.         ♦ 

Growth  has  far  outstripped  services.  Unincorporated,  the  town  relies  on  the       ! 
county  already  overextended  in  other  areas  of  the  valley,  to  provide  P°£ce, 
fi«  and  other  city  services.  A  meager  retail  center  •»  «  "-«°"£  £*£k 
bv  many  residents  makes  moves  towards  incorporation  difficult   Housing  is  ex 
tremSy  scattered  and  often  not  served  by  paved  streets;  this  land  pattern 
forebodes  many  problems  of  service  development. 

Public  lands  issues  concern  few.  Leaders  have  their  hands  full  with  local  nrob-   I 
lis   Coluters  are  too  tired  of  driving  during  the  week  to  make  trips  to  the 
far  off  public  lands  for  recreation,  and  they  prefer  enjoying  their  own  homes 
and  large  lots  or  the  nearer  mountain  and  river  spots.  Motorcycle  riding  on 
city  streets  and  private  lots  by  children  is  a  local  problem,  which  some  feel 
could  be  relieved  if  attractive  facilities  for  vehicle  recreation  could  be  de- 
veloped on  public  lands.  The  tolerance  for  vehicle  management  stems  from  both 
Ilack  of  heavy  local  use  and  the  perception  it  might  alleviate  local  problems. 

Attitudes  towards  the  wilderness  program  and  BLM  reflect  the  same  low  priority 
public  lands  issues  have  here.  Tney  are  considered  generally  benign  presences 
which  neither  help  nor  hinder  the  local  preoccupation  with  developing  a  liveable 
city. 

The  sludge  transport  proposals  are  opposed  strongly,  but  feelings  on  the  Lucerne 
Galley  power  plant  diff«  according  to  the  particular  vision  of  the  area  each    ^ 
resident  has.  Water  and  jobs  are  not  considered  a  sufficient  trade-off  for  smog  «P 
and  increased  growth  by  many. 

BARSTOW   (pop.  18,000) 

"Trie  SLM  juAt  doun't  twdvutand  tkz  tpoit  oi  biki  ia<Ung,  and  it 
doeAn't  &uj  to." 

A  map  shows  reasons  for  Barstow' s  nicknames  "Intersection  of  Opportunity''  and 
-Crossroads  of  the  Mojave".  Highways  58,  247,  old  66,  Interstates  15  and  40, 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  all  cross  or  terminate  near  here 
First  a  rail  junction,  and  later  a  division  point  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Barstow  relies  heavily  on  operations  that  include  diesel  shops  and  a  classifi- 
cation center",  a  large  fretwork  of  tracks  used  for  rail-switching .  The  improve- 
ment and  development  of  roads  in  the  1920' s  brought  a  highway  trade.   Barstow  s 
steady  g-owth  as  a  transportation  center  climbed  sharply  with  the  influx  of  World 
War  II  military  operations  in  the  area.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corp  Supply  Center  to- 
day supplies  a  20  million  dollar  payroll.  All  these  activities  and  its  status 
as  a  trade  center  for  several  thousand  square  miles  give  Barstow  an  active  re- 
tail business. 

The  town's  healthy  pace  of  growth  faltered  during  the  recession  of  the  early    * 
seventies.  The  closure  of  Fort  Irwin  and  cutbacks  in  staff  at  the  USMCSC  have   Wi 
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led  business  and  government  interests  to  seek  new  avenues  for  growth,  and  to 
husband  present  resources.  The  prospect  of  a  Fort  Irwin  reopening  is  encour- 
aging. 

Desert  recreation  is  both  work  and  play  for  many  Barstovians.  Motels,  recrea- 
tional vehicle  sales,  service  and  supply  stores,  and  related  business,  along  with 
a  BLM  Desert  Information  Station,  serve  visitors  who  race  motorcycles  in  a  com- 
petitive event  area  nearby,  visitors  rockhounding  in  unique  surrounding  geologi- 
cal areas,  visitors  to  the  restored  mining  town  of  Calico,  amateur  archeologists, 
and  many  others.  Local  residents,  lacking  the  developed  recreational  activities 
of  the  type  found  in  Victor  Valley,  use  the  desert  also. 

Many  residents  are  dissatisfied  with  present  BLM  vehicle  regulation  on  vehicles-- 
particularly  red  tape  required  for  staging  competitive  events.  The  road  defi- 
nition for  wilderness  areas  and  vehicle  management  is  dissatisfying.   The  damage 
caused  by  concentrated  use  is  apparent,  but  a  result  of  the  reductions  of  land 
available,  many  believe.  Motorcycling  is  an  important  outlet  for  local  users, 
and  an  essential  outlet  for  youth,  who  would  otherwise  resort,  they  feel,  to 
destructive  activities.  Some  residents  believe  that,  while  local  BLM  officials 
enforce  unpopular  policies,  some  are  attempting  to  understand  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  recreation  to  the  economy  and  local  enjoyment.  Along  these  lines, 
action  by  the  BLM  to  fence  off  hazardous  mine  shafts  that  cause  accidents  among 
bikers  was  strongly  advocated. 

Attitudes  toward  wilderness  are  negative.  A  proposed  "Mojave  National  Monument" 
allied  local  business  and  miners  in  opposition.  Residents  feel  mining  interests 
should  be  given  sway  to  wilderness  values  when  they  conflict.   Support  for  pro- 
tection of  historical  and  cultural  sites  was  expressed. 

The  tangle  of  vehicle  regulations  and  presence  of  BLM  rangers  pleases  few,  but 
concern  about  vandalism  and  noisy  motorcycles  is  growing.  Residents  in  Slash  X, 
near  the  competitive  event  area,  complain  about  noise,  scarring  of  terrain  and 
decreased  wildlife. 

The  issue  of  grazing  evoked  little  comment. 

Many  are  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  Lucerne  Valley  power  generating 
plant  because  of  its  water  benefits;  the  Mojave  River  is  being  depleted  by  heavy 
use  upstream.  A  proposed  solar  demonstration  project  at  the  Con-Ed  plant  near 
Daggett  is  lauded  by  almost  everyone  here.  The  use  of  the  desert's  most  abun- 
dant resource  for  clean  energy  production  is  an  exciting  prospect  for  growth. 

HELENDALE   (pop.  1,700) 

"Men  lovz  the.  deAQJit.     Women  kcute.  it — 6and  in  the.  kouAz,  d/itj&  you/i 
■bkin,   blom  youA.  kaoido  oat  o£  Akape.." 

Helendale,  halfway  between  Barstow  and  Victorville  on  old  Highway  66,  neatly 
displays  both  the  Market  Area's  historical  modes  of  occupation  and  lifestyles 
and  the  new  influences  that  are  transforming  the  area.  Approaching  the  town 
from  either  side,  a  traveler  sees  the  broad  alfalfa  farmlands  and  farmhouses 
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that  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Mojave  River.  There  is  one  surviving  roadside  gas 
tation  and*  grocery  among  the  dozen  or  more  abandoned  when  Intersta te  1  cancel- 
led Highway  66  as  a  main  route.  Veering  west  on  Helendale  Road  at  the  small 
post  office  one  passes  a  wood  products  industry  building,  a  farm  house,  and  an 
old  school  building  before  crossing  a  bridge  into  the  Silver  Lakes  resort  com- 
munity  Here  a  viiitor  is  greeted  by  an  artificial  waterfall  that  marks  the 
entrance  to  the  resort.   Inside  the  six  foot  walls,  there  are  miles  of  paved 
2d sign-posted  streets  with  only  an  occasional  but  well-appointed  house  by 
them   The  concentration  of  homes  begins  around  the  artificial  lake,  where  res- 
idents drive  golf  carts  from  modern  homes  to  a  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  or 
the  lavish  country  club.  About  ten  percent  of  the  planned  3,000  or  so  lots 
have  houses.  About  half  the  houses  are  occupied  full  time  by  *f iree*  °*  a*f 
businessmen,  including  many  building  contractors;  the  other  half  are  owned  by 
weekenders . 

The  Helendale  residents- have  mixed  feelings  about  their  neighbors  across  the 
river.  Some  term  them  as  "Palm  Springs  rejects"  whose  prolifigate  use  of  water 
is  increasing  local  humidity  and  whose  presence  has  caused  local  property  taxes 
to  soar.  Among  the  weekenders  in  the  resort  are  motorcycle  users  who  tear  up 
the  desert  and  trespass  on  private  lands.  Others  find  their  new  neighbors  friend- 
ly and  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  country  club  restaurant  and  the  prospects  ot 
new  services  in  the  area.  Silver  Lakes  residents  feel  they  have  good  relations 
with  local  farmers. 

The  permanent  residents  of  Silver  Lakes  use  local  facilities  for  recreation  and 
rarely  go  into  the  desert.  Their  observations  of  vehicle  use  on  the  desert 
leads  many  to  favor  vehicle  designations  and  wilderness  areas.  They  disapprove 
of  activities  that  would  damage  environmental  conditions,  such  as  the  sludge     m 
transport  project  or  the  generating  plant  at  Lucerne  Valley.  They  had  little 
opinion  on  mining  and  grazing. 

The  Helendale  residents  include  many  who  are  avid  desert  recreationists.  They 
feel  that  vehicle  restrictions  are  required  to  a  degree  to  prevent  desert  scar- 
ring but  vehicle  access  is  necessary  to  enjoy  sightseeing,  rockhoundmg ,  ama- 
teur' archeology  and  a  number  of  other  activities.  Wilderness  designations  are 
approved  of  for  areas  that  are  already  inaccessible  to  vehicles;  historical  and 
cultural  sites  should  also  be  preserved. 

They  felt  that  the  power  plant  should  be  constructed  since  the  area  needed  water. 
They  also  believed  that  the  BLM  should  focus  its  energy  on  careful  resource  de- 
velopment, rather  than  the  preservation  measures  many  see  as  its  present  pre- 
occupation. 

NEWBERRY  SPRINGS   (pop.  2,000) 

"The  Bcwutow  Slag  <U  coming." 

Sixteen  miles  east  of  Barstow  on  Interstate  40,  the  town  is  a  scattered  settle- 
ment of  commuters  to  Barstow  and  retirees.  Among  dwellings  diffusely  spread  in 
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an  area  between  Interstate  40  and  the  Newberry  Mountains  are  a  few  realty  of- 
fices, a  gas  station/grocery,  an  elementary  school,  a  post  office,  and  a  small 
mineral  processing  plant. 

Water  is  Newberry  Springs'  distinctive  resource.   Called  simply  "Water"  for 
years,  it  supplied  early  settlers  traveling  west,  and,  later,  most  of  the  com- 
munities east  of  the  town  on  the  Santa  Fe  line,  Amboy  and  other  towns  are  still 
being  supplied  water  by  railroad  tank  cars  from  Newberry  Springs.   In  recent 
years,  water  has  been  used  to  create  an  oasis  for  fishermen,  water  recreation- 
ists  and  retirees.  A  startling  number  of  ponds  and  lakes  have  been  formed 
artificially--300  by  one  estimate.  Some  of  these  are  open  as  commercial  recre- 
ational establishments,  but  most  are  privately  owned,  many  by  single  owners 
who  have  planted  a  mobile  home  and  a  boat  dock  on  shore. 

Preservation  of  the  purity  and  strength  of  its  water  resource  dominates  local 
concern.  The  "Barstow  Slug"  would  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  water  supply,  res- 
idents believe.  Similarly,  sludge  solar  drying  pools  would  release  contaminates 
into  the  water  table.  Farmers  are  concerned  that  the  pressures  of  the  residen- 
tial property  market  is  pricing  agriculture  out  of  competition  as  a  land  user. 

Residents  approve  more  strongly  of  wilderness  and  vehicle  designations  than 
residents  of  Barstow.  Many  are  retired  and  find  motorcycles  and  jeeps  an  ob- 
trusive presence;  they  prefer  local  amenities  to  desert  recreation.  They  sug- 
gest the  Newberry  Mountains  as  a  possible  wilderness  area,  believing  it  was 
mostly  inaccessible  to  vehicles  anyway. 

HINKLEY   (pop.  2,500) 

"The  tnoubJLz  uuAk  a  moto/icycte.  -U  thaX  tkz  dJiiuzK  had  ^stzzdom,   buX 
not  *(L6ponA<lb;LLLty." 

The  old  settlement  of  Hinkley  survives  among  the  farmlands  of  alfalfa,  melons 
and  other  crops  irrigated  by  pumped  well  water.   Its  dwellings  are  scattered 
in  an  area  between  Highway  58  and  the  Santa  Fe  tracks.  An  array  of  water  sys- 
tems supply  modest  to  poor  houses.   Prosperous  farms  surround  the  area.  Most 
residents  commute  to  Barstow  to  work;  many  are  retired  or  on  welfare.  The  dis- 
proportionately large  welfare  population  dates  back  to  the  efforts  of  a  former 
school  administrator  who  solicited  welfare  families  when  rolls  declined  years 
ago. 

Retirees  and  youths  on  motorcycles  fight  with  each  other  about  noise  and  tres- 
passing. Desert  recreation  in  the  surrounding  area  is  an  important  family 
activity,  but  the  motorcycle  problem  is  conceded  by  many.  Vehicle  restrictions 
or  regulations  are  favored  to  some  degree,  but  not  as  they  are  now  proposed. 
Residents  share  convictions  on  many  desert  issues  with  Barstow. 
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DAGGETT   (pop.  1,500) 


"Ifi  AumoAA  kadn't  got  out  that  thU   haza  thz  pn.zlzAA.zd  i>itz  oi  thz 
dJL\jtt>ton  point  &o a  Santa   Fe  and.  land  pAiczb  kadn't  kavz  gonz  up, 
tbJLi)  town  would  kavz  bzzn  ZanAtow. " 


The  oldest  of  Mojave  River  towns,  Daggett  was  established  before  the  mining  town 
of  Calico.   It  was  a  supply  stop  for  Boron-laden  mining  wagons  from  Death  Valley 
for  some  years,  and  then  benefited  from  silver  strikes  nearby.  Residents  com- 
mute to  the  Marine  Corp  Supply  Center  nearby,  or  to  Barstow.  Much  of  the  hous- 
ing in  town  is  older,  ranging  from  "historical"  to  decayed,  the  result,  many 
believe,  of  Barstow' s  "redlining"  of  housing  financing.  Daggett  believes  Barstow 
has  ambitions  to  annex  it. 

Barstow' s  encroaching  influence  is  exemplified  for  many  in  the  "Barstow  Slug", 
an  infamous  mass  of  pollutants  from  the  diesel  shops  and  residences  of  Barstow 
which  has  slowly  been  moving  down  the  Mojave  River.  Evidence  from  water  tests 
show  that  it  is  very  close.  Residents  are  understandingly  bitter. 

Recreational  vehicle  activity  is  popular,  although  residents  of  the  town  have 
been  disturbed  by  motorcycle  activity  within  the  city  limits.  Strong  apprecia- 
tion for  desert  beauty  and  solitude  is  expressed. 
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MARKET  AREA  EIGHT 
THE  EAST  MOJAVE 

"The.  Government' 4  juAt  got  too  muck  control  in  the.  deAeAt." 

This  Market  Area  contains  one  of  the  smallest  populations  of  any  of  the  Market 
Areas.  The  majority  of  the  1,300  population  live  along  Highway  15  in  the  towns 
of  Baker  (500-700)  and  Mountain  Pass  (250) .  The  rest  of  the  population  lives 
south  of  Highway  15  either  in  once  active  railroad  towns  such  as  Ivanpah  and 
Goffs  which  retain  populations  of  2-50  people,  or  in  isolated  ranches  and 
settlements  of  up  to  25  people.  All  of  the  communities  and  isolated  settlements 
in  this  Market  Area  are  extremely  stable  in  population  with  the  exception  of 
Baker  where  tourist  flux  causes  a  seasonal  population  change  of  about  200  peo- 
ple. The  older  communities  in  this  Market  Area  have  declined  in  population 
through  the  years  until  a  stable  population  has  finally  settled  in. 

Both  the  age  and  economic  base  of  the  towns  in  Market  Area  Eight  vary  dramati- 
cally. Some  towns  like  Ludlow,  Ivanpah,  and  Goffs  sprang  into  existence  during 
the  late  1800' s  and  early  1900' s  as  railroad  stations.  While  others  like  Baker 
and  Bordertown  came  into  recent  being  with  increased  tourist  use  along  Highway 
15.  Most  of  the  ranches  and  other  isolated  settlements  scattered  throughout 
the  Market  Area  have  been  developed  over  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  condition  of  buildings  in  each  Market  Area  Eight  community  differ  because 
of  the  diversity  in  age  and  economic  bases  in  these  towns.  Towns  like  Goffs, 
Ivanpah  and  Ludlow  show  their  passage  through  desert  time  with  deserted  build- 
ings and  weathered  structures.  But  towns  of  newer  development  like  Baker  and 
Bordertown  reflect  their  youth  and  stable  economy  with  bright  new  structures. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"There,  are.  too  many  incompetent  SUA  people,  corning  oat  here,  and 
telling  ua  how  to  fum  our  liveA." 

Like  most  desert  residents,  the  people  who  live  in  the  East  Mojave  live  here 
because  they  enjoy  the  peace,  quiet  and  independence  that  an  isolated  desert 
community  provides.  A  strong  love  and  appreciation  of  the  desert  was  shown 
here,  most  strongly  by  ranchers.  But  the  most  common  value  expressed  in  this 
Market  Area  was  that  the  BLM  lacks  common  sense — that  the  BLM  has  "too  much  book 
learning  and  not  enough  working  with  their  hands".  Specifically  residents  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  BLM  personnel  working  on  the  grazing  and  tagging  programs, 
for  they  felt  those  personnel  are  educated  but  have  no  practical  experience  in 
the  desert,  and  are  therefore  unworthy  of  trust.   Like  most  desert  dwellers, 
people  in  the  East  Mojave  were  concerned  about  vandalism. 
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Especially  the  ranchers  were  concerned  because  they  have  been  experiencing 
alarming  increases  in  the  shooting  of  their  water  tanks,  and  the  theft  of  their 
windmills.  Specific  measures  to  control  vandalism  was  a  point  on  which  these 
residents  disagreed.  While  some  felt  the  government  should  control  vandals, 
others  felt  they  could  handle  the  problem  personally. 

While  many  residents  in  Market  Area  Eight  felt  wilderness  and  recreation  area 
designations  are  needed,  a  stronger  concern  was  expressed  that  the  desert  be 
left  open.   Basically,  most  people  felt  the  desert  could  take  care  of  itself; 
recreationists  could  not  harm  it,  so  there  is  no  reason  for  the  government  to 
control  them. 


BAKER   (pop.  500-700) 


"Some.  compAomu><i  ka6  got  to  be  Kzuchzd  between  A.zcAzationl6ti>  and 

COn&ZAVCLtLOVUAtb ." 


The  population  of  Baker  fluxes  between  500  and  700  depending  on  the  season. 
In  the  summer,  when  tourist  travel  through  Baker  reaches  its  peak,  then  the 
greater  population  (700)  resides  in  Baker;  and  in  the  off-season  the  population 
drops  to  500.  The  great  population  flux  occurs  because  the  town  is  almost 
totally  comprised  economically  of  tourist  services.   In  the  off-season  the  re- 
maining population  continues  to  provide  services  for  the  town  residents  and 
decreased  tourist  flow. 

Many  avid  recreationists  live  in  Baker  and  enjoy  the  recreation  opportunities 
available  to  dune  buggies,  bikes,  and  rock  hounds,  both  near  home  and  farther 
out  in  the  desert.  Specific  recreation  sites  mentioned  by  residents  were 
the  Dumont  Dunes  and  the  area  bordered  by  Baker,  Kelso  Road,  and  Soda  Lake. 

Like  many  desert  residents,  the  people  of  Baker  want  as  little  government 
control  as  was  actually  required  to  control  vandalism  and  still  protect  special 
areas  that  should  be  preserved.  Some  areas  suggested  by  Baker  residents  for 
preservation  were:   the  Soda  Mountains,  the  New  York  Mountains,  Afton  Canyon, 
and  Tecopa  Canyon. 

The  one  special  value  expressed  in  Baker  was  the  need  for  compromise.  The 
people  in  Baker  can  see  the  management  of  the  desert  from  many  user  views. 
They  feel  both  conservationists  and  recreationists  have  valid  claims,  and 
the  solution  is  to  compromise — provide  land  for  both  recreation  and  preserva- 
tion. One  example  people  of  Baker  gave  as  a  way  of  compromise  was  the  Kelso 
Dune  closure.  Where  two  unique  attractions  exist  in  one  area,  such  as  the 
Dumont  and  Kelso  Dunes,  one  should  be  opened  for  recreation  use,  and  one  should 
be  preserved. 
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VALLEY  WELLS  AREA   (pop.  30) 

"Tke.  SIM' 6  got  too  much  education,  and  not  enough,  common  4e^e."         ( 

Valley  Wells  is  one  of  many  ranch  sites  in  this  Market  Area.   Like  the  OX 
Ranch  the  Kessler  Springs  Ranch,  and  the  ranch  near  Mitchell  Caverns,  the 
ra^ch'at  VaUey  Wells  is  an  isolated,  one  family  ranch.  The  populations  on 
ITese   ranches  are  very  stable,  and  overall  the  building  conditions  are  fair. 

All  of  the  ranchers  who  live  out  here  have  a  great  love  and  respect  for  the 
desert   While  they  do  agree  that  some  areas  should  be  P«^d^such  as^h e 
toos  of  Providence  and  Mid  Hills  Mountain  ranges),  the  ranchers  hate  to  see 
areas  they  have  been  going  to  for  years  (such  as  the  New  York  Mountains  for 
hunting)  closed  off.  They  also  were  concerned  that  designating  an  area 
"wilderness"  might  not  be  beneficial,  either  because  such  a  designation  would 
only  bring  in  more  people  to  look  at  the  area,  so  a  greater  impact  will  result, 
or  that  the  designation  is  unnecessary  because  nothing  will  hurt  or  change  the 
way  the  desert  now  looks.  A  totally  unanimous  sentiment  expressed  by  every 
rancher  interviewed  in  this  Market  Area  is  that  the  BLM  lacks  common  sense. 
The  ranchers  resent  being  advised  by  BLM  on  how  much  and  where  to  graze  cattle 
on  the  desert,  because  the  ranchers  feel  the  advisors  have  never  lived  in  the 
desert  and  certainly  could  not  succeed  in  running  a  ranch  in  the  desert. 

The  ranchers  in  this  Market  Area  were  also  very  concerned  about  vandalism, 
because  a  great  deal  of  shooting  of  water  tanks  has  been  occurring.  For  this 
reason  they  felt  some  small  amount  of  government  control  in  the  desert  was      m 
necessary,  but  they  would  prefer  to  see  as  little  as  possible. 

MOUNTAIN  PASS   (pop.  250) 

"1^  only  the.  CatL^o/inla   8LM  could  be.  mofiz  tike.  the.  Nevada   8LM,  then 
tuLcAzaXlonAJiU  could  do  uokat  the.y  want  utitkout  a  lot  o&  xzd  tape.." 

Mountain  Pass  is  a  Moly  Corporation  town  just  north  of  Highway  15,  near  the 
Nevada  border.  The  town  contains  the  mine,  its  workers  and  families,  and 
necessary  service  providing  establishments  such  as  the  grocery  store  and  gas 
station.  The  condition  of  the  community  was  good. 

The  town  people  are  avid  recreationists  who  enjoy  biking,  dune  buggying  or 
just  walking  around  in  the  desert.  Therefore  they  are  very  concerned  about 
road  closures  limiting  access  or  worse,  areas  being  designated  for  no  ORV  use. 
They  stressed  the  fact  that  the  public  lands  belong  to  the  people,  so  neither 
miners  or  recreationists  should  be  kept  off  the  land. 

Yet  a  few  people  interviewed  in  town  did  feel  wilderness  was  a  good  idea  with 
some  modifications,  mainly  that  wilderness  areas  should  be  small,  like  Clark 
Mountain  or  Granite  Mountain,  or  limited  to  just  the  petroglyphs  and  historic 
mining  sites.  L 
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Though  almost  everyone  we  spoke  to  felt  the  power  lines  do  affect  the  scenic 
quality  of  the  desert,  they  felt  lines  are  necessary  and  so  the  scenic  effects 
are  immaterial.  No  one  felt  grazing  or  mining  hurt  the  scenic  quality  of  the 
desert. 

Generally,  the  residents  of  Mountain  Pass  are  extremely  ant i- government.  They 
feel  BLM  in  particular  has  grown  too  large  and  the  desert  should  become  state 
managed  rather  than  federally  controlled. 

BORDERTOWN   (pop.  50) 

"We  kavz  no  tntzAZAt  at  all  tn  what  happzvu>  to  thz  dzAeAt." 

Bordertown  is  aptly  named  for  it  lies  on  the  border  between  Nevada  and 
California  on  Highway  15.  Sometimes  called  Stateline,  this  very  small  corn- 
unity  consists  of  a  combination  cafe/ casino/gas  station,  a  hotel  for  the  casino 
workers,  and  eight  trailers.   Some  workers  live  in  Las  Vegas  and  commute  daily 
to  Bordertown.  The  town  looks  new,  and  is  in  very  good  condition  with  every 
indication  of  future  growth. 

Those  employees  who  do  live  at  Bordertown  never  venture  into  the  desert  and 
are  totally  uninterested  in  what  happens  to  the  desert.  They  had  no  opinions 
about  wilderness,  recreation  or  the  BLM. 

IVANPAH   (pop.  2) 

"The.  BLM  izguZationA  that  Iaji\aX  muting  one.  aibtt/tany,  and  the/in^oid 
totally  nn^aOi." 

The  town  of  Ivanpah  is  situated  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Highway  68  junc- 
tion.  It  was  originally  a  gold  camp  established  about  1870.  Mining  reached 
a  peak  in  the  late  1870' s,  though  production  did  continue  up  to  about  1900. 
The  two  men  who  now  live  in  Ivanpah  are  miners  like  their  predecessors.  The 
only  structure  still  standing  in  Ivanpah  is  the  house  these  two  miners  live 
in. 

Both  men  were  concerned  about  the  government  taking  too  much  control  in  the 
desert.  They  very  much  enjoy  their  peace  and  quiet,  and  most  importantly  their 
independence,  which  they  feel  will  be  lost  because  of  too  much  government  con- 
trol, specifically  government  control  over  mining.  They  felt  the  problem  with 
government  control  over  mining  is  that  currently  the  BLM  mining  regulations 
are  arbitrary  and  the  BLM  itself,  incompetent.   Further,  they  felt  the  BLM  shows 
favoritism  to  large  mine  companies  against  the  small  independent  miner. 

Another  area  where  these  men  felt  government  control  was  too  strong  was  in 
recreation  control.  They  did  not  believe  the  desert  could  be  damaged  from 
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recreational  use  and  so  felt  there  should  not  be  any  desert  wilderness  designa- 
tion or  rotd  closure.  Further  they  felt  that  any  area  closure  would  be  impos- 
sible to  enforce  and  that  BLM  rangers  carrying  guns  were  "just  asking  for       ^ 
trouble". 

Not  only  did  the  men  at  Ivanpah  feel  recreational  use  does  not  harm  the  desert, 
but  that  anv  other  activity  such  as  mining  and  grazing,  and  the  presence  01 
Power  fines  do  not  usually  harm  the  scenic  quality  of  the  desert  and  that  only 
very  intensive  usage  will  result  in  harm  to  desert  resources. 

BARNWELL   (pop.  3) 

"We  don't  nzzd  a  mWLqJuvza*  detonation  cuwund  kene.  cuz  tkeAe  aAzn' t 
any  e.ndanqexe.d  animalA  aAound." 

The  community  of  Barnwell  consists  of  three  people  living  in  two  houses  of  good 
condition.  The  community  lies  on  the  dirt  road  connecting  Ivanpah  with  Goffs 
One  person  works  for  the  Moly  Corporation  in  Mountain  Pass,  but  prefers  to  live 
here  for  peace  and  quiet.  Another  works  part  time  in  Las  Vegas,  out  also 
prefers  to  live  here  for  the  peace  and  quiet. 

The  people  at  Barnwell  feel  recreationists  should  be  able  to  go  where  they 
please  on  the  desert.  They  feel  a  wilderness  designation  is  not  necessary 
in  the  desert,  especially  in  this  area  because  the  designation  should  only  be 
used  to  protect  areas  where  "lots  of  endangered  animals  live",  and  none  live    ^ 
here.  The  people  of  Barnwell  felt  there  are  no  special  areas  of  scenic  qual- 
ity around  them.  Nor  did  they  feel  grazing,  mining,  or  power  lines  affected 
the  desert. 

Unlike  most  desert  residents,  who  related  to  us  problems  with  vandalism,  the 
people  of  Barnwell  have  not  had  any  such  problems. 

These  people  have  no  special  opinions  on  the  BLM. 
GOFFS   (pop.  25) 

"The  BLM  it  spending  too  mack  monzy  on  too  many  woitklet*  AtacLtet." 

Goffs  lies  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Needles,  California.  Originally  named 
Blake,  Goffs  was  a  junction  point  for  California  Eastern  Railroad,  and  by  1900 
had  turned  into  a  major  supply  center.  Today  an  air  of  disrepair  has  settled 
upon  the  community  of  Goffs  which  presently  contains  about  25  people.  The 
residents  either  work  on  the  railroad,  commute  to  part  time  jobs  in  Las  Vegas 
or  are  retired.  One  couple  manages  the  town's  gas  station  and  bar. 

General  agreement  was  expressed  by  the  residents  on  several  points.  They  felt 
wilderness  designation  in  some  areas  is  necessary,  but  not  locally.  The  resi-  |^ 
dents  all  wanted  their  area  left  alone.   Everyone  was  very  concerned  about 
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vandalism,  but  felt  it  was  wrong  for  BLM  rangers  to  carry  guns.  No  one  felt 
grazing,  mining,  or  power  lines  hurt  the  desert.   General  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed on  BLM  getting  too  large  and  having  too  much  money  to  spend  on  too 
many  worthless  studies. 

The  only  area  of  disagreement  among  Goffs  residents  was  on  the  point  of  rec- 
reation in  the  desert.  Some  people  felt  recreation  should  be  confined  to  des- 
ignated areas,  while  others  thought  recreationists  should  be  given  freedom  to 
use  all  the  public  lands  in  the  desert. 

CIMA   (pop.  15) 

"Glazing  <a>  natuAaZ,  it'  &  bzsji  kzA.2.  in  the.  dzAznt  &oa.zvza,  and  it 
dozAn't  ku/it  anything," 

Cima  is  a  very  small  town  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Cima  Road.  A  postmaster,  store  owner  and  five  families  that  work  for  the 
railroad  live  in  Cima. 

In  Cima  the  people  expressed  the  most  common  desert  value:  they  did  not  want 
to  see  any  change  in  the  scenery  of  the  area.   But  these  residents  did  want  to 
see  change  where  they  feel  problems  exist.  One  problem  they  want  to  see  handled 
is  the  Los  Angeles  recreationists;  too  many  are  coming  out  into  the  desert  de- 
positing trash  there.   Residents  feel  recreationists  should  only  use  designated 
areas—areas  that  can  then  be  effectively  patrolled  and  controlled. 

The  Cima  residents  also  want  to  see  a  change  in  the  behavior  of  the  fire  crew 
stationed  at  Hole  in  the  Wall.  This  fire  crew  was  described  by  Cima  residents 
as  "rowdy  and  worthless",  because  several  times  residents  have  seen  the  crew 
being  loud,  drunk  and  driving  much  too  fast. 

The  residents  felt  wilderness  designations  are  "okay"  as  long  as  they  don't 
prohibit  grazing,  because  grazing  has  been  going  on  in  the  desert  for  a  long 
time  without  harming  it. 

No  special  area  of  scenic  quality  was  mentioned. 
KELSO   (pop.  SO- 75) 

"5000  a.cAH6  i&  too  big  fan.  any  witdeAnzAA  anza.  designation  astound 

kOAQ.." 


Kelso  is  a  railroad  station  town  south  of  Cima  on  Cima  Road.   The  population  is 
very  unstable,  being  made  up  mostly  of  railroad  people  who  move  frequently  up 
and  down  the  railroad  line.  The  stable  population  consists  of  the  postmaster 
and  a  few  long  time  cow  punchers.   Because  of  a  highly  mobile  population,  little 
time  or  effort  is  given  to  town  improvements. 
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The  railroad  workers  use  the  desert  frequently  for  many  types  of  J£™£ion^ 
ern  d  with  its  future.  They  feel  wilderness  designation  is  vcmr^ 

lines!  mining!  and  grazing  are  ugly,  these  are  necessary  and  should  not  be  . 
stopped. 

KELSO  DUNES  MINES   (pop.  2) 

"So  ukoJL  U  a  tizcuid  gou  zxUnat,  <U'4  ^  P«**  °i  ^  na^iaZ 
p/ioc&S4." 

The  mine  by  the  Kelso  Dunes  is  run  by  two  miners/ ranchers,  one  of  which  lives 
at  the  mine  site  in  a  trailer  home. 

These  men  were  naturally  very  disturbed  about  BLM  possibly  closing  down  grazing 
and  mining  near the  Kelso  Dunes.  They  felt  that  cattle  could  not  possibly  hurt 
the  animafs  that  live  in  the  dunes  system;  even  if  some  animals  were  to  go  ex- 
tinct it  is  merely  part  of  a  natural  process.  They  had  a  similar  view  about 
burros  in  the  desert!  These  men  wanted  all  the  burros  taken  out  of  the  desert,  j 
aS  metnod  was  unimportant.  Whether  the  burros  were  gathered  and  transported 
away  or  whether  they  were  shot  was  irrelevant. 

These  men  felt  there  were  too  many  Los  Angeles  recreationists  using  the  desert, 
because  the  desert  was  publicized  so  much.   But  there  ^^^^i^he 
trols  or  restrictions  placed  on  recreationists  because  the  public  land  is  ztie 
plop  e's"  and  they  have  a  right  to  use  it  as  they  desire.  Yet :these  men  did 
feel  the  Kelso  Dune  closure  was  good  because  it  keeps  people  from  killing  them 
selves. 

Those  men  felt  any  wilderness  designation  in  the  desert  was  unnecessary  because 
the  desert  has  lasted  this  long  without  protection,  and,  besides,  it  is  ditticuit 
to  hurt  the  desert  terrain. 

They  mentioned  no  areas  of  special  scenic  quality  or  recreational  use.   Besides 
being  extremely  anti-BLM,  these  men  felt  the  rangers  carrying  guns  are  just 
more  likely  to  get  themselves  shot. 

LUDLOW    (pop.  75-100) 

"I  don't  acviz  li  thzy  oJbot><L  cuxexu,   I'm  Attll  going  to  nMLo.  wkeAe. 
I  Mont." 

Ludlow  sits   at   the   junction  of  Highway  40  and  the  Old  National   Trail   Highway. 
About  75  residents  work   in  tourist   services--cafes,   motel,   and  gas   stations; 
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and  five  families  are  stationed  in  Ludlow  with  the  railroad.   Both  the  town 
structures  and  railroad  buildings  are  in  very  poor  condition,  with  many  struc- 
tures appearing  abandoned. 

There  was  a  dichotomy  of  expressed  views  between  the  railroad  and  town  people. 
While  the  railroad  people  felt  wilderness  and  recreation  area  designations  are 
needed,  the  town  people  were  very  concerned  that  the  BLM  would  close  up  the 
whole  desert.  They  felt  recreationists  should  have  freedom  in  the  desert,  ex- 
cept in  very  fragile  areas  that  should  be  preserved.  They  felt  Kelso  Dune 
closure  was  wrong  because  nothing  fragile  exists  in  or  on  the  dunes. 

While  the  railroad  workers  had  no  opinion  about  BLM,  the  town  people  were  very 
anti-BLM.  These  people  felt  BLM  does  not  listen  to  ranchers  or  recreationists, 
They  think  BLM  should  hire  people  who  live  in  the  desert  and  therefore  know 
the  desert.  Town  residents  also  feel  rangers  carrying  guns  is  wrong  because 
recreation  groups  should  police  themselves. 

Neither  town  people  or  railroad  workers  mentioned  areas  of  scenic  quality  near 
them. 
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MARKET  AREA  NINE 
THE  TWENTYNINE  PALMS  AREA 

"We  iaUIZ  do  what  we  can  to   keep  pollution  out." 

The  Twentynine  Palms  Market  Area  lies  just  east  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountain 
Range.   Its  main  communities  of  Morongo,  Yucca  Valley,  Joshua  Tree,  and  Twenty- 
nine  Palms  lie  along  Highway  62,  with  a  few  scattered  settlements  to  the  north 
along  the  crescent  between  Yucca  Valley  and  Johnson  Valley,  and  to  the  north  of 
Twentynine  Palms  in  Wonder  Valley.  The  total  population  for  the  Market  Area  is 
about  26,000. 

The  area  was  first  settled  by  independent  miners  and  ranchers.   By  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  Weaver  Trail  was  being  used  extensively  when  driving  cattle 
through  the  Twentynine  Palms  oasis.  But  with  a  string  of  dry  years  and  land 
development,  the  ranches  slowly  died  out.  The  most  successful  mines  in  the 
area  were  the  Dale  mines.  These  gold  mines  began  operations  in  the  early  1870' s 
and  continued  to  be  prominent  until  World  War  I.   In  the  later  years  of  the 
mining  operations  at  the  Dale  sites  the  United  Greenwater  Co.  was  the  main 
operator.  Today  many  of  the  area's  mines  are  dormant,  waiting  until  economic 
conditions  again  make  profitable  the  small  semi-precious  and  precious  stone 
mines.  Today  many  of  these  mines  remain  unmarked  and  forgotten,  presenting  a 
hazard  for  the  unwary  recreationist. 

The  advent  of  the  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War  brought  about  increasing  changes 
in  the  area's  development.  After  World  War  I,  Dr.  Lucky  Moore  recommended  the 
clean  air  of  the  Twentynine  Palms  area  as  the  only  death-preventive  cure  of 
lung  disease  in  veterans  who  had  been  exposed  to  poison  gases.  This  recommend- 
ation brought  about  the  first  major  population  influx  into  the  area.   World 
War  II  also  brought  change  to  the  area,  though  more  transiently.   The  Condor 
Field  near  Twentynine  Palms  was  developed  during  World  War  II  by  the  Army  Air 
Corp  for  the  training  of  glider  pilots.   But,  like  many  other  World  War  II  desert 
airfields,  the  Condor  Field  was  abandoned  by  the  military  shortly  after  the 
war  ended.  The  Korean  War  brought  about  the  biggest  force  of  change  in  this 
Market  Area  with  the  establishment  of  the  world's  largest  Marine  Corps  Training 
Center  near  Twentynine  Palms  in  1952.  This  training  center  houses  8,000  Marines 
and  their  families,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  single  communities  in  the  high 
desert,  and  the  main  contributor  to  the  area's  economy. 

The  Market  Area  began  receiving  large  influxes  of  population  during  the  late 
fifties  and  sixties,  as  more  retired  people  and  second  home  buyers  became  aware 
of  the  desert's  clean  air,  solitude,  low  cost  of  living  and  unique  beauty.  To- 
day the  communities  within  the  Twentynine  Palms  Market  Area  are  largely  retire- 
ment oriented.  The  only  income  providing  industries  in  the  Market  Area  are 
services  and  construction.  A  high  percentage  of  residents  receiving  welfare-- 
almnst  15%  in  some  area  communities--has  incited  town  fathers  to  begin  wooing 
light  industry  to  the  area.   But  as  the  Market  Area's  communities  are  concerned 
with  maintaining  their  current  high  quality  of  air,  the  types  of  industries 
they  will  allow  are  select.  Therefore  the  process  of  enlarging  the  economic 
base  of  the  area  with  industry  will  take  some  time. 
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One  large  incentive  to  populating  the  area  was  the  BD1 Small  Tract  ^m 
which  attracted  many  to  the  Twentynine  Palms  area  in  the  fifties,   for  a  meager 
^  land  coSd  be  bought,  and  retained  by  building  a  small  «^™^££  f 
land   Today  many  of  these  structures  lie  dormant,  reflecting  the  small  degree   ( 
of  success  the  program  had  in  establishing  permanent  residents. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Market  Area's  land  is  occupied  by  the  J^  Jrw Rational 
Monument   The  parkland  was  dedicated  in  1936,  and  contains  about  800^000  acres. 
Tne  park's  many  visitors  provide  income  for  the  nearby  communities'  tourist  ser- 
vices, and  local  residents  enjoy  the  park  as  well. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"We've  aJbmyi.  got  along  u<zM  mXk  tins.  MasOne*  *o  tee  don't  imnt  the, 
A/uny  coming  In  and  ckang<ing  thing*." 

The  communities  of  Twentynine  Palms  Market  Area  agree  on  several  common  issues 
Si  ?he  Market  Area's  towns  are  concerned  with  protecting  their  scenic  quality 
and  their  clean  air.  They  looked  on  heavy  industry  with  disfavor  and  held  sim- 
ilar views  towards  large  scale  mining  and  transmission  lines.  They  almost  unan 
imously  favored  BLM's  proposed  programs  to  protect  the  public  desert  land 
Wilderness  and  recreation  designations  were  heartily  approved  of  by  all  but  a 
few  who  feared  wilderness  designation  would  destroy  current  usage  of  the  desert. 

Many  of  the  communities  held  similar  special  concerns.  One  issue  that  is  be-   ^ 
coming  increasingly  important  to  the  Market  Area  residents  is  the  area's  water  P 
supply.  The  water  supply  is  adequate  for  an  estimated  15  to  20  more  years and 
residents  are  looking  towards  increasing  the  supply  soon.  The  proposed  water 
route  running  from  the  Mojave  River  area  to  Palm  Springs  is  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility, but  would  mean  the  Twentynine  Palms  Market  area  communities  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  pipeline  used  to  divert  some  of  the  water  to  the  area. 
Southern  California  Consolidated  Edison,  which  proposes  a  power  plant  in  Lucerne 
Valley  will  pay  for  some  of  the  costs  of  diversion  to  bring  water  to  the  plant, 
many  favor  the  plant  construction  for  this  reason.  Other  re sidents  are  wary  of 
the  power  company's  promise  of  reducing  water  costs,  and  also  fear  the  Prevail- 
ing wind  patterns  would  cause  pollution  from  the  plant  to  sweep  down  upon  the 
residential  communities;  for  these  two  reasons  opposition  to  the  power  plant  is 
present  in  the  Market  Area. 

The  Market  Area  was  also  concerned  about  the  need  to  widen  the  highway  between 
Joshua  Tree  and  Twentynine  Palms.  The  current  two  lane  road  is  inadequate  for 
the  traffic  flow  through  the  area.  Most  towns  in  the  Twentynine  Palms  Market 
Area  also  showed  concern  about  the  proposed  Army  addition  to  the  Marine  Base. 
They  feared  the  traffic  level  and  the  noise  from  base  activities  would  rise 
alarmingly,  since  maneuvers  would  become  year  long,  as  opposed  to  the  current 
two  week  period  of  annual  Marine  maneuvers.  Another  over-all  concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  danger  present  to  unwary  recreationists  from  the  unfenced 
abandoned  mines  that  spot  the  nearby  desert  lands.   In  the  past  few  years  deaths 
have  occurred  from  ORV's  falling  into  the  unmarked  shafts,  and  the  residents 
would  like  to  see  some  program  implemented  to  fence  and  mark  these  dangerous 
mines . 
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This  Market  Area  was  unique  in  its  lack  of  heavy  ant i- government  sentiment.   It 
also  showed  little  knowledge  or  disapproval  of  the  BLM.  This  lack  of  knowledge 
most  likely  exists  because  residents  do  not  lease  public  lands  from  the  BLM, 
nor  has  the  Bureau  closed  down  any  nearby  recreational  areas. 

MORQNGO-YUCCA  VALLEY  AREA   (pop.  11,364) 

"SuAe.  the.  deAZAt  <U  ymqlLz,  aJUL  you.  novo,  to  do  <a>  look  at  an  ORV 
axza  to  know  tkat. " 


These  combined  communities  lie  at  the  entrance  to  the  Twentynine  Palms  Market 
Area  on  Highway  62.  Their  demographic  characteristics  are  very  similar.   Both 
have  a  high  percentage  of  both  retirees,  and  people  unemployed  on  welfare. 
Those  employed  work  either  in  service  industries  or  construction.   Both  com- 
munities receive  economic  benefits  from  lying  near  the  Joshua  Tree  National 
Monument  and  Twentynine  Palms  Marine  Corp  Base.   In  both  towns  the  highway  is 
lined  by  service-providing  stores,  and  most  housing  lies  scattered  along  the 
hillsides  visible  from  the  highway.  Although  new  construction  can  be  seen 
around  town,  mobile  homes  still  play  a  significant  part  in  the  area's  housing 
supply. 

The  Morongo-Yucca  Valley  residents  come  to  the  area  for  reasons  ranging  from 
health  to  desert  appreciation.  They  are  very  aware  of  the  desert's  beauty  and 
are  concerned  with  maintaining  the  desert's  fragile  qualities.  Therefore  wil- 
derness and  recreation  designations  are  strongly  approved  in  almost  a  blanket 
town  support.   Little  distrust  of  government  was  shown,  possibly  because  few 
were  familiar  with  exactly  what  the  BLM  is  or  does.   Because  the  people  of 
Morongo-Yucca  Valley  appreciate  the  desert,  many  spend  their  recreation  time 
exploring  and  discovering  the  desert's  varied  elements.  Some  enjoy  4-wheeling, 
some  rockhounding,  but  most  expressed  pleasure  in  hiking  around  the  Joshua  Tree 
National  Monument.   Because  the  Monument  is  so  close,  these  residents  do  take 
advantage  of  its  proximity,  and  very  few  interviewed  had  not  yet  partaken  of 
the  Monument's  pleasures. 

JOSHUA  TREE   (pop.  2,847) 

"We've  got  to  widen  the.  load — too  many  pzopZe.  axz  getting  kiZLzd 
on  it  now," 


Joshua  Tree  looks  much  like  the  larger  communities  nearby.   Its  service  pro- 
viding industries  line  the  highway,  with  residential  areas  lying  back  from  the 
highway  in  a  small  town  site  settlement.   Farther  back  in  the  hills  lie  scat- 
tered homes.  The  large  number  of  realtor  offices  in  Joshua  Tree  attest  to  the 
town's  growing  spirit.  This  spirit  is  further  exemplified  in  the  residents' 
desire  to  see  the  road  between  Joshua  Tree  and  Twentynine  Palms  widened.   Only 
one  resident  interviewed  was  against  the  road  widening  for  he  feared  it  would 
destroy  the  small  town  attributes  of  Joshua  Tree.  One  such  attribute,  extremely 
popular  with  residents,  is  Ken  and  Brenda's  Country  Kitchen.  This  small  res- 
taurant contains  eight  or  so  tables  and  a  short  length  of  counter.   But  what 
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this  restaurant  lacks  in  room  size  it  more  than  makes  up  in  quality  of  food. 
At  meal  time  residents  and  visitors  line  up  out  on  the  porch  to  wait  pleasantly- 
chatting  until  a  space  opens  and  they  can  enjoy  a  savory  home  cooked  meal. 

Being  only  eight  miles  from  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  residents  here 
freely  take  advantage  of  the  Monument's  recreational  offerings.  These  residents 
have  seen  firsthand  the  qualities  of  an  area  of  desert  preserved  and  recreation- 
ally  controlled;  they  therefore  feel  such  designations  as  wilderness  and  recre- 
ation are  needed  in  other  areas  in  the  desert.  Only  one  resident  interviewed 
objected  to  wilderness  designation  for  he  felt  the  desert  should  be  "enjoyed 
now — not  preserved  for  some  unknown  future  time  and  people".  Similar  to  Morongo 
and  Yucca  Valley,  Joshua  Tree  showed  little  knowledge  of  the  BLM.  Only  slight 
distrust  of  government  control  was  evidenced. 

JOHNSON  VALLEY  AREA   (pop.  8,500) 

"VVL  take,  yon  oat  and  4/iow  you.  what  tko6z  bik&u  have.  done,  to  my 
dzAtAt!" 

The  Johnson  Valley  Area  includes  the  communities  of  Landers,  Giant  Rock,  Flamingo 
Heights,  and  Johnson  Valley-Timco  Acres.  These  communities  lie  on  the  crescent 
extending  between  Yucca  Valley  and  Lucerne  Valley.   Several  thousand  dwellings 
dot  the  landscape  on  this  ridge,  many  of  which  are  "jack  rabbit"  homesteads, 
which  are  abandoned  or  only  used  on  weekends.  An  occasional  cafe,  gas  station,  ( 
county  service  building  or  realtor  along  Old  Woman  Springs  Road  or  Landers  Road 
are  among  the  few  non-residential  buildings  in  the  area.  These  small  communi- 
ties seem  to  lack  central  town  sites  and  depend  on  Yucca  Valley  for  supplies 
and  services.   Residents  are  predominantly  retired  and  live  in  homes  with  water 
from  wells  or  tanks  served  by  small  water  companies. 

The  area  was  in  the  past  used  for  grazing  cattle,  and  abandoned  water  tanks 
can  still  be  found  scattered  about  today.  One  community  in  particular  has  an 
interesting  background.  Timco  Acres  is  a  tract  of  land  in  Johnson  Valley  that 
was  bought  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  deeded  to  the  employees.  Some  of  these 
original  former  Times  employees  still  can  be  found  living  here. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Johnson  Valley  is  a  large  BLM  open  vehicle  area  used  ex- 
tensively by  competitive  event  users  and  independent  weekenders.  Many  Johnson 
Valley  residents  are  upset  with  the  "indiscriminate  packs  of  loners"  who  ride 
off  the  designated  open  area  onto  private  property,  tearing  up  roads,  and  shoot- 
ing off  guns.   Some  residents  even  told  of  bullets  whizzing  by  their  heads. 
Other  complaints  about  these  indiscriminate  ORV  users  was  that  they  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Yet  the  residents  do  tolerate  organ- 
ized motorcycle  clubs  and  events,  for  these  seem  to  be  self  policed  and  consid- 
erate of  local  people,  and  lack  the  objectionable  behavior  of  some  unorganized 
ORV  users.  The  area  also  faces  a  problem  of  vandalism  they  consider  caused  by 
small  packs  of  bikers,  and  an  attitude  of  vigilante  law  is  developing  among  many 
residents . 
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The  area  presented  a  general  agreement  towards  preservation  of  desert  lands, 
yet  a  few  stressed  the  need  for  vehicle  access  into  wilderness  areas  because 
w      most  are  retired  and  can  only  enjoy  the  desert  on  a  vehicle. 

A  particular  problem  with  sheep  grazing  was  expressed  in  Johnson  Valley.  Some 
residents  noted  the  distinction  of  ground  cover,  property  trespassing,  traffic 
problems  on  the  highway,  and  blowing  dust. 

Future  growth  and  water  needs  is  a  point  of  differing  concern  for  residents. 
Most  welcome  any  development  which  would  improve  local  services,  power,  etc. 
A  proposed  power  plant  in  Lucerne  Valley  would  defray  costs  of  water  transport 
systems  to  the  area,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  involvement  is  not  gener- 
ally understood.  Need  for  water  and  concern  for  air  quality  conflict,  and  lead 
many  to  desire  alternatives  to  the  utility's  help.  Another  water  problem  oc- 
curred when  some  well  owners  were  forced  by  county  health  authorities  to  stop 
giving  water  to  neighbors  unless  expensive  tests  were  continually  administered. 
These  well  owners  felt  the  end  to  these  neighborly  gestures  resulted  from  county 
pressure  by  local  water  companies  losing  business  transporting  to  tanks. 

Residents  showed  a  special  concern  about  the  coyote  population  in  the  Johnson 
Valley  area  being  exterminated.  Fewer  coyotes  have  caused  the  rat  population 
to  soar,  causing  a  number  of  problems.  One  of  the  most  irritating  is  the  rats' 
habit  of  disabling  cars  by  chewing  through  electrical  system  wiring. 
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TWENTYNINE  PALMS        (pop.    8,423) 

"We  stopped  them  putting  a  tsian6tna>4>'ion  Line,  th/iougk  hojiz.  once,  and 
we'££  Atap  them  again  i.&  nzceAAoAy." 

Twentynine  Palms  has  long  been  known  for  its  pure  air.   Its  first  major  populous 
came  to  the  area  upon  doctor  recommendation  shortly  after  World  War  I.  Today 
the  town  provides  services  not  only  for  its  own  residents,  but  for  smaller 
towns  nearby,  and  also  for  the  Marine  Corps  Base  nearby.   The  base  houses  almost 
8,000  military  personnel,  and  is  the  major  contributor  to  the  Twentynine  Palms 
economy.   But  while  the  community  and  base  are  constantly  interacting,  the  town 
shows  a  conspicuous  absence  of  certain  types  of  land  use  (peep  shows,  massage 
parlors,  and  seedy  bars)  that  are  normally  present  in  military  towns. 

Like  the  other  communities  along  Highway  62,  Twentynine  Palms  has  a  high  per- 
centage of  retired  people  and  second  home  owners.  Apparent  in  Twentynine  Palms 
is  the  legacy  of  the  1950 's  "homesteading"  craze.   In  the  early  fifties,  the 
BLM  opened  up  public  land  east  of  the  Twentynine  Palms  town  center  to  five  acre 
sales,  requiring  improvements  of  at  least  a  20'x20'  structure  to  retain  the  land 
after  purchase.  The  effort  failed  to  attract  permanent  residents  and  scores  of 
the  required  homestead  structures  are  still  standing.  Recently  these  abandoned 
or  little  used  cubicles  have  become  increasingly  vandal -ridden,  posing  a  prob- 
lem for  local  authority,  and  an  eyesore  to  the  general  community. 

Twentynine  Palms  citizens  are  very  concerned  about  maintaining  the  clean  air  and 
scenic  beauty  of  their  community.  Repeatedly  expressed  was  their  fear  of  trans- 
mission corridors  being  placed  through  the  area.   In  the  past  the  community  has 
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worked  hard  to  keep  such  corridors  out,  and  now  many  vigilantly  discourage  such 
future  encroachments.  The  town  shows  its  concern  in  controlled  growth  through 
desiring  only  light  industry  that  would  have  little  environmental  impact,  de- 
velopment of  locally  owned  services  as  opposed  to  chain  interests,  and  care  to 
avoid  "unscrupulous  land  buyers"  who  would  speculate  on  the  land  without  proper 
development. 

Like  the  other  communities  in  the  Area,  Twentynine  Palms  is  concerned  about  the 
dwindling  water  table.  The  community  exhibits  mixed  feelings  about  paying  the 
cost  of  the  diverting  pipeline  on  the  Mojave  River  project,  and  also  show  dis- 
agreement towards  the  Consolidated  Edisons'  proposed  power  plant. 

The  community  works  hard  to  control  their  own  growth,  and  generally  commends 
the  BLM's  attempt  to  do  the  same  with  public  lands  in  the  desert.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  sentiment  were  the  few  who  feared  wilderness  designation  would 
totally  prohibit  current  use  of  the  desert. 

The  Marines  on  base  show  a  diversity  in  views  about  the  desert.  Length  of  tour 
of  duty  coupled  with  recreational  time  spent  out  in  the  area  affect  the  Marines 
view  on  recreation  and  wilderness  designations.  Those  that  do  enjoy  the  desert 
and  appreciate  its  unique  qualities  favored  the  idea  of  designating  recreation 
and  wilderness.   But  those  Marines  that  were  new  transfers,  or  those  that  had 
not  yet  taken  the  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  desert  were  totally  uncon- 
cerned with  the  desert  or  any  proposed  designations  that  would  affect  the  desert 

Twentynine  Palms  had  many  special  concerns.  They  were  extremely  concerned  about 
widening  the  road  between  -Joshua  Tree  and  Twentynine  Palms,  and  residents  have 
formed  a  committee  to  speed  up  the  road  building.  Another  major  concern  of  the 
town  was  fear  of  the  Army's  proposal  to  begin  using  the  Marine  base  for  training 
maneuvers.  The  town  disliked  this  proposal  because  they  like  the  Marines  ("our 
Marines"),  and  fear  the  Army's  year-round  maneuvers--continual  bombing,  and 
noise,  and  top  soil  upheaval --when  currently  the  Marines  only  engage  in  such 
maneuvers  two  weeks  a  year. 

Another  concern  of  Twentynine  Palms  residents  was  related  to  abandoned  mine 
shafts.  A  great  number  of  unfenced  abandoned  mines  lie  in  the  Twentynine  Palms 
area,  and  unwary  recreationists  have  fallen  in  and  died.  The  community  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  Federal  government  should  fence  or  some  how  mark  these 
mines . 

Knowledge  of  the  BLM  was  slightly  higher  in  Twentynine  Palms  than  in  other  com- 
munities of  the  area.   But  this  awareness  was  usually  limited  to  past  BLM  pro- 
grams—mainly the  Small  Tract  program—and  little  knowledge  of  present  BLM 
practices  was  shown. 
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MARKET  AREA  TEN 
THE  AMBOY  -  NEEDLES  AREA 

"The  d.2Azn£  6kou£d   become  pioductLvz  wfte/ievet  po444.b£e. " 

About  5,000  people  live  in  this  Market  Area.  The  population  is  centered  at 
Needles  (pop.  3,900),  and  in  five  or  six  smaller  towns,  with  populations  of 
300  or  less,  along  Highways  95,  62  and  the  Old  National  Trails  Highway. 

Employment  in  this  area  consists  mainly  of  tourist  services,  with  some  highway 
maintenance,  railroad,  mining  or  retirement.  The  only  exception  is  the  com- 
munity of  Iron  Mountain  which  is  composed  totally  of  Metropolitan  Water  District 
station  personnel  and  families. 

Though  the  population  is  very  stable  presently,  the  growth  potential  in  this 
area  is  limited.  Needles  is  currently  in  a  population  transition  that  most 
towns  in  this  area  have  already  experienced.  Because  of  the  absence  of  youth 
employing  industries,  youth  out  migration  has  become  the  pattern,  and  Needles 
will  become  a  retirement,  recreation  community.  Most  of  the  other  area  towns 
that  have  already  passed  through  this  population  and  employee  transition  vis- 
ually reflect  the  change  in  abandoned  and  rundown  buildings. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"Its  &LL  sUgkt  to  think  o£  pn.2j>ojivcut<.OYi,  bat  you've,  got  to   be 

pAacJXCJJLl. " 

Generally  residents  of  this  Market  Area  were  concerned  about  the  effects  that 
intensive  recreational  use  can  cause  in  the  desert.  They  love  and  respect  the 
desert,  and  want  to  see  some  areas  preserved,  yet  they  feel  the  desert  should 
remain  basically  open  and  uncontrolled.  Strong  concern  was  expressed  in  every 
town  about  vandalism.   Some  felt  strong  fines  should  be  issued;  others  felt 
keeping  a  tight  rein  on  weekend  recreationists  would  solve  the  problem. 

The  Amboy  -  Needles  Area  residents  stressed  the  need  for  the  desert  to  become 
as  productive  as  possible.  This  means  allowing  mining,  grazing  and  power  lines 
where  they  could  be  productive  in  the  desert.  These  people  feel  that  when 
weighing  scenic  quality  against  a  productive  use,  the  productive  use  should 
win  out,  that  energy  and  product  development  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  not  only  of  the  desert,  but  of  the  U.S. 
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NEEDLES        (pop.    3,900) 

"A  uuJbdzn.nzi>i>  dztxig nation  cuwund  oi  wWL  kJLHZ  any  cnanzz  wz  have. 
fan  g/iowtk." 

The  town  of  Needles  lies  at  the  junction  of  Highways  40  and  95,  and  overlooks 
the  Colorado  River.   Back  in  the  1890' s,  Needles  was  the  second  largest  town 
in  the  California  desert  next  in  size  to  Lancaster.   It  owed  its  size  to  being 
a  supply  station  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  population  of  Needles  has  been  very  stable  for  the  past  several  years,  yet 
because  of  a  lack  of  youth  employing  industries,  a  youth  out  migration  is  con- 
sidered unavoidable  by  Needles  residents.  Needles  will  then  become  a  predom- 
inantly retirement/recreation  community.   But  currently  the  people  of  Needles 
are  employed  with  railroad,  tourist  services,  gas  pipe  lines,  the  highway, 
agriculture,  or  retired. 

The  residents  of  Needles  enjoy  living  by  the  desert.  Some  residents  enjoy 
four -wheeling  around  the  desert,  others  hunting;  a  great  many  simply  enjoy 
the  spectacular  beauty  of  the  desert.  Disagreement  over  what  would  make  a 
good  recreation  site  was  shown  in  Needles,  for  while  some  residents  felt  the 
New  York  Mountains  would  make  an  excellent  recreation  area,  others  felt  the 
New  York  Mountains  would  be  better  designated  as  wilderness. 

The  people  of  Needles  basically  agreed  that  wilderness  designations  are  neces- 
sary, but  not  right  beside  an  urban  community,  and  preferably  with  an  altered 
title  -  because  the  word  "wilderness"  has  very  bad  connotations.   Some  sugges- 
tions given  for  areas  to  be  preserved  are  the  Whipple  Mountains  and  Chemehuevi 
Mountains.  The  residents  were  also  in  agreement  about  the  need  to  designate 
recreation  areas,  and  that  only  existing  roads  should  be  used.  One  suggestion 
made  by  Needles  residents  as  to  how  to  control  designated  recreation  areas  is 
to  have  a  speed  limit  set  for  recreation  vehicles  with  very  heavy  penalty  fines 

The  majority  opinion  in  Needles  towards  grazing  and  mining  is  that  these  activ- 
ities do  not  decrease  the  visual  quality  of  the  desert. 

ESSEX   (pop.  150) 

"I  zonbidzn.  myt>zl&  both  a  xzcA.zafA.onUt  and  zon&zsivatLonUt." 

The  town  of  Essex  lies  at  the  junction  of  Essex  Road  and  the  Old  National 
Trail  Highway  (Route  66) .  The  150  population  works  either  at  the  maintenance 
station,  tourist  services,  or  are  retired.  The  town  has  an  air  of  deteriora- 
tion attesting  to  the  town's  age  and  low  economic  base. 

The  people  of  Essex  expressed  some  of  the  most  commonly  expressed  desert  val- 
ues— they  want  the  desert  left  unchanged.  Yet  some  residents  have  seen  damage 
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caused  by  intensive  recreational  use  in  the  desert,  and  therefore  feel  wilder- 
ness designations  and  recreation  area  designations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  desert  from  changing  further. 

Most  residents  were  in  agreement  about  the  problem  of  vandalism  in  the  desert 
and  that  some  type  of  control  is  needed.  Most  everyone  also  felt  that  there 
were  no  areas  of  particular  scenic  quality  nearby.   They  also  felt  that  grazing 
mining  and  powerlines  do  not  hurt  the  land  or  beauty  of  the  desert. 

A  concensus  opinion  was  also  shown  in  anti-BLM  sentiment.  The  residents  simply 
disliked  seeing  government  control  over  their  recreation  and  private  lives  in 
the  desert.  The  residents  also  disliked  the  idea  of  BLM  rangers  carrying  guns, 
for  it  was  one  more  sign  of  increased  control. 

CADIZ   (pop.  SO) 

"EveAybody  moved  oat  ccui&z  we  can't  git  T. !/.  /ie/ie. " 

The  town  of  Cadiz  lies  between  Amboy  and  Essex  along  the  National  Trail  Highway. 
People  either  work  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the  Leslie  Salt  Mine,  or  other  area 
mines.  The  town  has  an  air  of  abandonment  which  is  explained  by  the  recent 
out  migration  of  people  who  wanted  to  live  where  they  could  get  T.V.  reception. 
The  remaining  population  does  not  use  the  desert  much  for  recreation  except 
for  rockhounding .  There  are  times  of  the  year  when  the  town  is  packed  with 
rockhounders ,  since  this  area  abounds  with  rocks  and  minerals. 

The  people  of  Cadiz  think  recreationists  should  have  freedom  all  through  the 
desert.  They  feel  any  wilderness  designation  is  unnecessary  in  the  desert 
because  "nothing  can  hurt  the  desert". 

No  special  areas  of  scenic  quality  were  mentioned.  And  no  opinions  about  the 
BLM  were  expressed. 

AMBOY    (pop.  25) 

"I  think  all   L.A.  izcAzcutioviUtA  AkouZd   be  ke.pt  oat  o£  the.  deAeAt." 

The  town  of  Amboy  lies  about  20  miles  east  of  Ludlow  on  the  National  Trails 
Highway.   It  contains  one  gas  station/cafe/motel,  a  post  office,  school,  and 
about  five  houses,  all  in  very  good  condition.  The  town  is  owned  by  one  man 
who  has  lived  here  for  40  years  and  has  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  area. 

The  residents  of  Amboy  are  very  concerned  about  recreationists  tearing  up  the 
desert  and  feel  recreationists  should  only  use  designated  areas.  They  also 
feel  wilderness  designation  is  a  good  idea  and  mentioned  the  volcano  near  town 
as  a  good  site  for  preservation. 
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Amboy  residents  associate  vandal  problems  with  L.A.  recreationists,  so  they 
feel  controlling  recreationists  will  solve  the  vandal  problem.  Town  residents 
feel  power  lines,  grazing,  and  mining  all  hurt  the  scenic  quality  of  the  desert 
but  are  necessary  evils. 

► 
VIDAL  JUNCTION   (pop.  21) 

"I  nzvoA  kzaxd  o£  thz  SIM   betfo/te. " 

Vidal  Junction  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Highway  95  and  Highway  62.  The 
population  works  either  in  tourist  services — at  one  of  the  two  gas  stations 
or  one  cafe;  or  the  residents  work  for  the  State  Transportation  Maintenance 
Station.  The  town  appears  in  good  condition,  almost  exhibiting  an  air  of  a 
fresh  white  washing. 

Most  people  in  town  do  enjoy  recreational  activities  in  the  desert  during  the 
winter.  Their  favorite  areas  are  the  Turtle  and  Whipple  Mountain  ranges. 
While  the  town  residents  believe  recreationists  should  have  freedom  in  the 
desert;  they  also  believe  some  areas,  such  as  the  Corn  Springs,  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

No  one  felt  grazing  or  mining  hurt  the  desert.  And  no  one  expressed  an  opinion 
about  the  BLM. 

EARP  -  BIG  RIVER  AREA   (pop.  300) 

"ThoAz  pzoplz  h^iom  L.A.   need  thz  fazzdom  o£  thz  dzsznX  to  keep  friom 
going  cAazy." 

The  communities  that  line  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  River  between 
Lake  Havasu  and  Big  River  are  basically  retirement  communities.   The  small 
communities  are  actually  small  trailer  parks,  where  some  year  round  residents 
live,  but  most  people  arrive  during  the  summer  for  recreation  along  the  river. 

Recreation  in  the  desert  is  limited  to  driving,  hunting,  and  rock  hunting  for 
these  residents,  who  especially  enjoy  recreating  in  the  Whipple  Mountains.  A 
large  majority  of  the  year-round  residents  feel  the  desert  should  for  the  most 
part  be  left  open  with  no  designated  recreation  areas.   But  most  people  did 
believe  wilderness  designations  are  necessary  though  no  specific  sites  were 
mentioned. 

Though  no  one  interviewed  felt  grazing  or  mining  hurt  the  scenic  quality  of 
the  desert,  most  felt  that  abandoned  mines  should  be  filled  in  with  dirt  as  a 
safety  precaution. 
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Some  people  were  concerned  about  the  future  of  property  along  the  river.  While 
some  thought  the  BLM  should  sell  the  land  so  people  could  build  on  it,  "make 
something  useful  out  of  barren  fields";  others  felt  the  BLM  should  only  extend 
the  length  of  leases  so  people  leasing  property  would  not  need  to  worry  about 
losing  their  property  after  a  short  time. 

RICE   (pop.  7) 

"Itf  tkzy'iz  not  contn.oU.zd,  pzoplz  wJUL  cLUvty  tkz  wnolz  dzAZAt." 

The  town  of  Rice  lies  along  Highway  62  and  was  once  a  railroad  station  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Back  in  the  1950' s  when  the  line  was  in  use,  some  fifteen 
workers  and  their  families  lived  in  Rice.  But  since  the  line  was  closed,  the 
only  economy  left  is  tourist  services.  One  man  owns  the  gas  station  and  small 
store  that  make  up  the  total  economic  base  of  Rice,  though  he  claims  that  his 
business  is  still  pretty  fair  on  the  weekends. 

Though  this  gas  station  owner  enjoys  living  in  the  desert,  and  has  done  so  his 
whole  life,  he  feels  the  desert  has  made  him  cynical.  After  years  of  saving 
stranded  motorists,  this  man  has  become  disgusted  with  seeing  tourists  in  the 
desert.  Therefore  he  feels  that  weekend  recreationists  should  be  controlled 
but  he  doesn't  want  to  be  closed  out  of  areas  he  has  been  enjoying  since  child- 
hood. He  feels  that  he  can  survive  out  in  the  desert,  and  some  policy  maker 
that  sits  in  an  office  all  day  couldn't  survive  in  the  desert,  so  why  should 
he  listen  to  or  obey  any  such  policies.  I 

The  people  of  Rice  are  concerned  about  vandalism  and  think  some  type  of  control 
should  be  implemented. 

No  one  in  Rice  mentioned  areas  of  scenic  quality.  Nor  did  they  feel  grazing, 
mining  or  power  lines  affected  the  desert  -  besides  such  activities  are  pro- 
ductive and  as  the  people  of  Rice  feel:   "the  desert  has  got  to  become  more 
productive  in  the  future". 

IRON  MOUNTAIN   (pop.  100) 

"I£  6omztkuig  ken   become  FzdzAal  Law,  tkzn  tkz  RangoA6  tkould   en- 
ioA.cz  -it." 

The  community  of  Iron  Mountain  is  actually  the  pumping  station  for  the  Metro- 
politan Aqueduct.  The  community,  comprised  of  35  workers  and  their  families, 
lies  about  ten  miles  north  of  Highway  62  at  the  foot  of  the  Iron  Mountains.  The 
town  is  well  kept  and  very  clean. 

Iron  Mountain  residents  use  the  desert  a  great  deal  for  recreation.   Some  of 

their  favorite  recreational  sites  were:   Buttercup,  Sunflower,  Glamis,  Hole  in 

the  Wall,  and  Corn  Springs.  They  were  very  much  against  the  idea  of  designating  p 
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recreational  areas.  Though  they  felt  wilderness  designation  was  a  good  idea, 
it  did  not  fit  any  area  around  them. 

Most  residents  were  very  concerned  about  vandalism  and  felt  the  BUM  rangers 
should  be  enforcing  the  law  -  using  guns  if  necessary.   But  they  also  believed 
that  organized  recreational  groups  were  not  the  problem  because  these  groups 
patrol  themselves. 

No  one  felt  grazing  or  mining  hurt  the  scenic  value  of  the  desert  except  in 
the  case  of  large  strip  mines. 
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MARKET  AREA  ELEVEN 
THE  COACHELLA  VALLEY 


"7  camz  kzne.  to  kzAajkl  b<mau6z   I  znjoy  the.  cllmatz  and  living  -in  a 
mall  town,   I  don't  want  to   4ee  tku  awa  tuJin  Into  anothzn.  big 
city." 

The  Coachella  Valley  was  first  inhabited  by  Native  Americans  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  Agua  Caliente  Indians  were  named  for  the  hot  springs,  located  in 
present  day  Palm  Springs,  that  served  as  a  focal  point  for  the  Indians'  tribal 
meetings  and  activities  in  the  area.  The  present  day  Agua  Caliente  tribe  still 
owns  much  of  the  land  in  and  around  Palm  Springs. 

The  Valley  was  intermittently  crossed  by  explorers  looking  for  a  route  through 
the  Santa  Rosa,  San  Jacinto,  and  San  Bernardino  Mountains.  Active  settlement 
did  not  begin  until  1849  when  goldrush  prospectors  swarmed  the  Valley's  hill- 
sides.  By  1900,  homesteading  had  begun  in  earnest  in  Coachella  Valley,  and 
townsites  were  established  at  Palm  Springs,  Indio  and  Coachella.   In  the  1920' s, 
the  area  was  rediscovered  as  an  exclusive  retreat  with  mild  climate  and  open 
spaces.  The  area's  popularity  grew,  and  today  the  Valley  communities  have  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  recreation  and  retirement  areas  in  the  country. 

The  upper  valley's  economy  is  based  on  tourism,  recreation,  retirement,  and 
second  home  vacationing.  -The  lower  valley,  especially  from  Indio  southward, 
has  an  economy  base  largely  supported  by  agriculture.  Since  the  Coachella  Canal  ^ 
was  expanded  in  1948,  irrigation  from  the  Colorado  River  has  made  the  lower 
valley  agriculturally  productive.   Its  main  crops  are  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
livestock.  This  area  also  produces  over  99  percent  of  the  nation's  dates,  and 
Indio  holds  a  nationally  famous  annual  fair  celebrating  the  date  crop. 

The  total  Market  Area  population  is  over  107,000,  making  it  the  second  most 
populated  Market  Area  in  the  desert  next  to  Lancaster-Moiave.   The  upper  valley's 
median  age  is  much  higher  than  the  lower  valley's,  for  the  upper  valley  has  a 
large  percentage  of  retired  residents,  while  the  lower  valley  houses  the  service 
sector  and  agricultural  labor  forces  of  the  Valley.  Many  who  work  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  domestic  services  in  the  upper  valley  live  in  the  lower  valley 
because  of  housing  costs.   In  addition,  Indio  and  Coachella  have  large  percent- 
ages of  migrant  labor  who  come  north  to  work  in  the  orchards  and  fields  of  the 
Valley's  labor  intensive  crops. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"T£&  okay  to  tn.y  and  p/iotnzt  tkz  fixing  z- to  e.d  lizand,   but  not  at 
tho.  expense  ofi  \uAthoji  vallzy  growth." 

The  primary  issue  of  contention  in  the  Valley  is  growth.  Much  of  the  upper 

valley  is  attempting  to  either  severely  limit  growth  or  stop  growth  altogether.  -f 
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These  communities  want  to  maintain  clean  air  and  a  small  town  atmosphere  for        , 
retiremenT^  Tne  lower  valley  communities  are  pro-growth,  interested  in  expand-     | 
ill   not only  their  agricultural  sectors,  but  their  industrial  sectors  as  well 
Se  way  valley  communities  side  on  this  issue  affects  their  feelings  on  wilder-    . 
ness  designations.  Those  communities  that  are  against  local  growth  feel  the 
SubUc  defert  should  also  be  preserved  and  controlled.  The  lower  valley  com- 
munities who  are  pro-growth  fear  that  wilderness  designations  will  infringe  on 
their  agricultural  lands  and  hurt  jobs. 

These  same  criteria  on  growth  seem  to  affect  the  Valley  residents'  views  on  a 
lolal  istue~the  fringe'toed  lizard.  This  lizard  has  been  proposed  for  the  en- 
danaered  list  and  its  habitat  in  the  blow  sands  is  being  sought  as  a  protected 
area   Many  upper  valley  residents  felt  the  blow  sand  area  should  be  set  aside 
for  the   lizard  while  lower  valley  residents  felt  the  blow  sand  area  was  too 
larae  that  the  lizard  should  be  given  a  small  portion  of  the  area,  and  the  rest 
usee"  for  development.   Both  areas  expressed  support  for  protecting  the  lizard, 
but  the  withdrawal  of  federal  funding  for  development  within  the  habitat  area 
was  of  greater  concern  to  lower  valley  communities,  which  are  contending  with 
problems  of  housing,  jobs,  and  taxes. 

Most  residents  expressed  a  similar  attitude  towards  desert  recreation.  They 
seemed  ?o  enjoy  simply  studying  the  desert  scenery  on  a  drive  down  the  highway. 
Uttle  ORV  use  was  shown  by  residents.  The  only  communities  that  did  show  much 
ORV  use  were  Indio,  Coachella  and  Thermal,  but  many  residents  even  in  these  com- 
munities felt  ORV s  were  destructive  to  the  desert  and  should  be  allocated  areas 
that  were  either  unharmable  or  already  damaged  irrevocably. 

Many  valley  residents  spoke  of  transmission  lines  and  their  negative  impact  on   ,  * 
the  desert  scenery.  Since  many  only  view  the  desert  from  the  highway,  they  felt 
these  transmission  lines  should  either  be  put  underground  or  m  places  not  vis- 
ible from  the  highway. 

DESERT  HOT  SPRINGS   (pop.  6,000) 

"Back  In  the.  zanJiy   7  900'4  toe  oaed  to  have,  good  timeA  hexe.--lott> 
o£  ban.     Now  nobody  knom  anyone.  eUe.,  and  we  don't  do  thing* 
togetkeA  a*  a  town  anymore.." 

Desert  Hot  Springs  combines  the  best  features  of  high  and  low  deserts  with  a 
360  degree  view  of  snow-topped  mountains,  graceful  valleys,  and  painted  hills. 
The  first  permanent  home  in  Desert  Hot  Springs  was  built  in  1913  by  Cabot  Yerxa; 
he  was  also  the  developer  of  hot  mineral  pools  in  the  area  which  he  began  by 
reopening  an  old  Indian  well.  Today  the  town  is  world  famous  for  its  hot  min- 
eral waters  and  each  hotel  boasts  a  mineral  bath  which  is  used  both  by  tourists 
and  residents.  The  population  of  Desert  Hot  Springs  ranges  from  6,000  year- 
round  residents  to  a  total  of  about  10,000  during  the  winter  tourist  season. 

The  town  is  slowly  growing  and  residents  are  carefully  watching  to  see  that 
Desert  Hot  Springs  does  not  become  "another  Palm  Springs".   Local  merchants 
support  each  other  by  buying  supplies  in  town  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than 
could  be  found  in  Palm  Springs.  All  the  structures  seem  in  good  condition  and 
many  homes  look  new  or  in  final  stages  of  construction. 
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The  desire  to  control  growth  shown  by  Desert  Hot  Springs  residents  influences 
their  desire  to  see  recreation  controlled  in  the  desert.   They  feel  the  desert 
is  fragile  and  only  areas  where  no  plant,  animal  or  scenic  quality  can  be  hurt 
should  be  opened  to  recreationists.  This  desire  to  protect  the  desert  causes 
local  residents  to  favor  wilderness  designations.  They  often  pointed  proudly 
to  the  nearby  wildlife  refuge  to  show  they  believe  in  preservation  of  the  des- 
ert, and  have  taken  preservation  steps  on  their  own. 

Little  knowledge  or  concern  was  shown  towards  desert  grazing  or  mining,  but  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  towards  the  current  position  of  transmission  lines 
in  the  local  desert  was  shown.  Residents  want  the  lines  either  put  underground 
or  hidden  in  mountain  ranges. 

PALM  SPRINGS   (pop.  30,000) 

"I'm  glad   I  couZd  move,  hzxz.  bat  novo  I'd  tike,  to  that  the.  doon. 
behind  me.  and  not  let  anyone.  eJU>e.  -in," 

Centuries  ago,  the  Cahuilla  Indians,  ancestors  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians, 
used  the  present  day  site  of  Palm  Springs  as  its  focal  point  of  activity.  These 
Indians  were  named  for  the  natural  hot  springs  that  still  flow  today  bringing 
many  tourists  and  recreationists  to  the  area. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were 
deciding  on  Indian  Land  Allotments,  Palm  Springs  became  a  quiet  resort  town  that 
grew  both  in  size  and  importance  until  the  1930' s,  when  it  was  described  as  "a 
recreational  oasis".   Section  allotments  were  finally  made  and  today  much  of 
the  land  in  Palm  Springs  is  owned  by  the  150  member  Agua  Caliente  tribe. 

Today  Palm  Springs  has  become  the  well-to-do  recreationists'  and  retirees'  des- 
ert playground.  The  main  support  of  its  economic  base  is  providing  services  for 
these  recreationists  and  retirees.  While  most  of  the  town's  buildings  and  res- 
idences opulantly  reflect  a  high  income  level,  a  small  section  at  the  north  end 
of  town  shows  a  lower  level  of  income.  This  area  is  predominantly  black  and 
most  residents  are  Palm  Springs  clerks  and  domestic  workers. 

The  checkerboard  land  ownership  pattern  in  Palm  Springs  requires  the  Indians 
and  the  City  of  Palm  Springs  to  work  together  on  all  plans  and  zoning.   Growth 
in  Palm  Springs  is  consequently  very  regulated  and  controlled.  The  citizens  of 
Palm  Springs  seem  to  approve  of  this  controlled  growth.  They  want  to  slow  down 
growth,  and  many  think  all  growth  should  be  stopped;  this  sentiment  is  affecting 
other  issues.  The  town's  sewage  facilities  have  reached  maximum  use,  and  growth 
must  either  be  stopped,  or  new  sewage  systems  installed.   This  issue  is  current- 
ly causing  upheavals  in  both  the  pro  and  the  con-growth  ranks.  This  view  may 
exist  because  many  residents  move  to  Palm  Springs  to  retire  from  hectic  city 
life,  and  do  not  want  to  lose  the  quiet,  small  town  qualities  of  Palm  Springs. 

This  question  of  growth  was  the  only  general  value  that  was  not  one  of  general 
agreement  in  Palm  Springs.  The  residents  of  the  north  end  wanted  to  see  growth 
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in  the  hopes  that  more  development  would  improve  the  job  market.   But  in  all 
other  views  concerning  conservation  and  preservation  in  the  desert,  there  seemed 
to  exist  a  city-wide  agreement. 

Use  of  public  desert  land  by  Palm  Springs  residents  was  very  low,  though  many 
spoke  of  driving  down  the  highway  and  enjoying  the  scenery.   This  type  of  rec- 
reation seemed  to  affect  the  residents'  response  to  transmission  lines,  for  they 
felt  the  lines  should  either  go  underground  or  be  hidden  away  from  the  highway. 

The  Palm  Springs  residents  again  expressed  almost  a  blanket  approval  on  the  is- 
sue of  wilderness  designations.  They  felt  the  desert  was  extremely  beautiful 
and  fragile;  therefore  it  needs  to  be  protected  and  preserved. 

One  special  concern  of  the  area  was  about  the  fringe-toed  lizard  of  the  nearby 
blow  sand  area.  Residents  seemed  concerned  that  the  species  was  likely  to  be- 
come extinct  and  felt  it  should  be  protected. 

Besides  the  special  concern  over  the  fringe- toed  lizard  and  the  overloaded  sew- 
age facilities,  Palm  Springs  residents  were  concerned  about  the  congestion  of 
Highway  111.  This  highway  passes  through  the  center  of  town  and  continues  east- 
ward to  several  communities.  The  residents  are  upset  with  the  traffic  conges- 
tion caused  by  both  the  traffic  overload  and  the  slow  driving  elderly  people  on 
the  two- lane  road.  Residents  very  much  want  to  see  the  highway  widened. 

RANCHO  MIRAGE   (pop.  6,000) 

ftl 
"I  have,  no  complainAA  about,  tkz  way  tnz  &oj>znJl  <U  managed,   you. 
gu.y&    [SLM]  muAt  be  doing  okay." 

The  city  of  Rancho  Mirage  is  situated  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  and  the  Salton  Sea.  Most  of  its  6,000 
residents  are  retired,  many  of  whom  live  here  only  through  the  September  to  May 
months,  then  go  back  to  their  hometowns  for  the  hotter  months  of  the  desert 
summer. 

The  economy,  like  most  in  the  upper  valley,  is  primarily  service  oriented,  pro- 
viding for  recreationists'  needs  and  comforts.  The  city  has  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  providing  housing  for  a  Palm  Springs-level  of  living  at  a  slightly 
lower  cost.  Yet  the  cost  is  still  too  high  for  many  who  work  in  the  service 
sector,  and  so  they  are  forced  to  live  lower  in  the  Valley,  most  often  in  the 
Indio  area  and  then  commute  to  work  in  Rancho  Mirage.  The  housing  problem  has 
grown  even  more  critical  since  a  moratorium  on  building  in  the  city.   This  mor- 
atorium is  a  indication  of  how  Rancho  Mirage  feels  towards  growth.  They  are 
striving  to  maintain  the  attributes  that  a  small  community  usually  has,  such  as 
peace  and  quiet,  low  pollution,  and  high  scenic  quality. 

These  qualities  that  brought  the  residents  to  the  area  are  the  same  ones  that 
they  enjoy  in  the  surrounding  desert.  These  people  enjoy  driving  through  the 
desert  just  to  look  at  the  unique  scenery.   But  though  few  were  ORV  users,  most  ^ 
felt  recreation  designation  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  areas  for  ORV  use,  \ 
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while  still  maintaining  other  areas  of  quiet  and  solitude.  Many  spoke  not  only 
of  the  noise  caused  by  ORV's  but  also  of  damage  they  do  to  the  top  soils,  plants 
and  animals.  These  people  felt  that  wilderness  designations  were  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  areas  of  scenic  quality  in  the  desert. 

The  people  of  Rancho  Mirage  seem  to  have  a  high  degree  of  scenic  awareness. 
They  spoke  with  displeasure  about  the  transmission  lines  marring  the  landscape, 
and  therefore  desire  to  see  the  lines  put  underground. 

Like  other  area  residents,  the  people  of  Rancho  Mirage  felt  the  fringe- toed 
lizard  should  be  protected,  but  some  of  its  habitat  should  be  given  up  for  de- 
velopment. 

CATHEDRAL  CITY   (pop.  1,500) 

"Pcrfm  Spiing*  16  kunqiy  fan  u4." 

i 

Nicknamed  the  "City  of  Perfect  Balance",  Cathedral  City  was  given  its  original 
name  from  nearby  Cathedral  Canyon.  Cathedral  City  is  a  slim  unincorporated  area 
situated  between  Palm  Springs  and  Rancho  Mirage.   Its  economy  is  based  on  rec- 
reation and  industry.  Presently  Cathedral  City  is  striving  to  emerge  as  a  dis- 
tinct incorporated  town.  The  retail  center  of  Cathedral  City  is  busy  with  trade 
that  cannot  locate  in  the  nearby  towns  which  have  stricter  ordinances.  Most 
residents  work  in  industry  here  or  commute  to  other  parts  of  the  valley  for 
work.  More  lower  cost  housing  is  available  in  Cathedral  City  than  its  neighbor 
towns,  yet  residents  feel  the  housing  is  still  overpriced.  Cathedral  City  is 
unique  in  the  valley  for  its  varied  economy.  With  both  industry  and  commerce, 
and  various  levels  of  housing  available,  Cathedral  City  provides  a  living  expe- 
rience similar  in  its  variety  to  urban  areas  outside  the  desert.  Yet  residents 
fear  this  balance  is  threatened  by  Palm  Springs  and  Rancho  Mirage,  either  of 
which  might  annex  the  affluent  residential  area  and  industrial  section. 

Residents  enjoy  recreating  in  the  desert,  but  since  the  closure  of  the  area  near 
the  county  dump  site,  the  local  ORV  users  have  no  where  to  go.  These  users  felt 
recreation  designation  was  good  because  it  encourages  vehicle  use  in  the  areas 
that  will  have  the  least  impact  on  the  desert.  Wilderness  designation  is  gen- 
erally supported  in  Cathedral  City,  but  is  not  given  great  concern.   Residents 
felt  no  local  areas  were  appropriate  for  wilderness  designation. 

Special  concerns  were  also  mentioned  in  Cathedral  City.   Like  other  Coachella 
Valley  communities,  Cathedral  City  is  concerned  with  traffic  congestion  on  High- 
way 111.   It  also  shares  valley  concern  over  the  fringe-toed  lizard  and  the 
large  habitat  area  limiting  valley  growth. 

PALM  DESERT   (pop.  15,000) 

"1  ui6s/i  I  could  a&hond  to  Live,  k&iz,  ajjicz   I  woifi  ko.n.2.." 

Palm  Desert  was  one  of  the  later  developed  areas  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  and 
did  not  really  become  important  until  the  junction  of  the  two  main  highways  in 
the  area. 
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Today  Palm  Desert  is  the  largest  of  the  Palm  Springs  cove  communities.   Its 
Chamber  of  Commerce  boasts  15,000  permanent  residents,  and  6,000  winter  time 
residents  who  come  to  "seek  the  sun".  Besides  its  range  of  recreational  facil- 
ities, the  city  offers  some  unique  cultural  opportunities.  The  Living  Desert 
Reserve  covers  1,000  acres  of  natural  desert.  The  reserve  has  several  trails 
with  guide  book  accompaniment,  plus  exhibit  rooms  for  desert  plants  and  animals. 
Palm  Desert  also  provides  higher  education  for  the  valley,  with  the  College  of 
the  Desert.  This  community  college  has  a  current  enrollment  of  12,000  and  will 
soon  add  on  a  cultural  center  that  will  feature  a  large  theater  and  arts  center. 

Though  there  has  been  no  moratorium  on  building  in  Palm  Desert,  growth  is  strict- 
ly controlled.  Like  its  neighbor  communities,  Palm  Desert  has  only  a  small 
amount  of  low  cost  housing,  which  forces  many  service  sector  employees  to  com- 
mute from  the  Indio  area. 

Palm  Desert  expressed  values  similar  to  its  neighbor  cities.   Its  residents 
believed  wilderness  designations  were  necessary  to  protect  the  desert,  and  rec- 
reation designations  were  good  for  allocating  land  to  both  0RV  users  and  those 
who  seek  solitude  and  quiet  in  the  desert.  They  also  felt  the  fringe-toed 
lizard  should  be  preserved,  but  its  proposed  habitat  area  was  too  large.  And 
Palm  Desert  residents,  like  most  other  Coachella  Valley  residents,  felt  trans- 
mission lines  are  an  eyesore  and  all  possible  means  should  be  exercised  to  les- 
sen the  lines'  impact  on  the  desert  scenery. 

INDIAN  WELLS   (pop.  1,200) 


"I  know  4ome  pzcplz  wko  Mould  tike,  to  taZk  to  you.  li  you,  could  gzt 
pcu>t  the.  6zounJXy  gatz," 

Indian  Wells  is  located  between  Palm  Desert  and  Indio.   Its  name  originally  be- 
longed to  Indio  where  an  old  Indian  well  was  used  by  travelers  to  quench  their 
thirst  on  the  long  desert  trail.   It  is  an  exclusive  residential  area  employing 
domestic  and  other  service  sector  workers  from  nearby  Palm  Desert  or  Indio. 
Residents  live  mainly  in  two  enclaves  of  houses,  one  a  security  community  with 
a  visitor  gate  and  guards.  Most  residents  are  retired  and  maintain  a  very  high 
standard  of  living.  The  community  abounds  with  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts 
with  clubhouses.  The  city  incorporated  to  protect  this  exclusive  retirement 
community  and  the  new  city  buildings  mirror  the  resident's  high  income  level. 

The  citizens  are  very  concerned  about  protecting  what  they  feel  is  a  proper  en- 
vironment. And  the  city  has  often  been  to  court  on  local  issues.  A  typical 
case  was  one  where  the  city  went  to  court  to  prevent  a  gas  station  from  erect- 
ing a  70  foot  tall  sign. 

Unlike  the  other  communities  from  the  upper  valley  who  want  to  stop  growth, 
Indian  Wells  has  many  construction  projects  under  way.  One  by  the  Alaskan  Team- 
sters is  clearing  a  palm  grove  for  500  units  of  retirement  dwellings. 

Though  the  city  is  very  concerned  about  local  issues,  the  larger  desert  issues 
receive  less  attention.  They  appear  favorable  to  wilderness  designation,  but 
many  feared  overzealous  environmentalism  might  stifle  the  entrepreneurial  op- 
portunities that  gave  many  of  them  their  success. 
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Few  seem  to  be  frequent  desert  recreationists,  and  concern  over  recreation  des- 
ignation was  minor.  One  resident  suggested  a  way  to  manage  public  lands  in  the 
desert  was  a  "use  ratio  method",  in  which  land  allocated  to  a  function  was  equal 
to  the  percent  of  people  who  partake  of  that  activity. 

COACHELLA   (pop.  8,000) 

"BlM—tke.  bad  guy*,  kuh?" 

Coachella,  the  "Gateway  to  the  Salton  Sea",  sits  at  the  crossroads  of  U.S. 
Interstate  10  and  State  Highways  86  and  111.  The  town  is  also  situated  on 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad's  main  line.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  date  growing 
began  here,  and  today  Coachella  helps  the  Valley  to  grow  95%  of  the  nation's 
date  crop.   Being  the  "hub  of  the  Valley's  agriculture  industry",  Coachella 
grows  over  forty  crops,  the  largest  being  cotton  which  grosses  one  million  dol- 
lars in  the  valley  per  season.  The  city  has  long  been  the  headquarters  for  the 
Valley's  various  utility  firms,  gasoline  distributors,  farm  implement  stores, 
and  packing  sheds.   But  even  so,  it  has  been  losing  growth  to  Indio  for  decades. 
To  reverse  this  loss  Coachella  has  begun  seeking  industrial  expansion,  and  has 
zoned  large  areas  of  city  land  for  industrial  use. 

Low  cost  housing  exists  here  in  a  higher  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  valley, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  Mexican-American  residents  live  here  and  commute 
to  service  sector  jobs  in  the  higher  valley  communities. 

The  city's  strong  pro-growth  sentiment  differs  from  much  of  the  valley  residents 
who  desire  little  or  no  growth.  Though  growth  interests  are  usually  against 
wilderness  designations  which  would  close  off  large  desert  areas  to  development, 
many  of  Coachella's  residents  seemed  to  approve  of  desert  preservation.  They 
also  favored  recreation  designation  as  long  as  such  designations  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  popular  use  of  desert  land  to  the  south  for  family  outings.  These 
users  feel  very  strongly  that  vehicle  activity  in  proper  desert  areas  is  an  out- 
let for  youth,  to  keep  youth  from  getting  into  trouble  and  starting  vandal  prob- 
lems . 

No  special  concerns  were  expressed. 

INDIO   (pop.  20,000) 

"I  wouZd  Zikz  to  pat  thz  pei4on  Mho  dJizamud  ap  the.  fisUngz-tozd 
tizand  habitat  -in  a  habitat  in  the.  aActvlc. " 


Indio  was  originally  named  Indian  Wells,  but  was  renamed  the  Spanish  name  for 
Indian  by  railroad  agents. 

Today  Indio  is  the  capital  of  Coachella  Valley's  agricultural  empire.   It  is 
situated  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Coachella  Valley  with  a  makeup  completely 
different  from  the  upper  valley  communities.   Indio' s  economy  is  based  on  agri- 
culture, and  less  on  retirement,  recreation  and  tourism;  therefore  its  median 
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age  is  much  lower.  The  main  crops  are  citrus  and  dates,  but  with  high  land 
taxes  and  labor  costs  Indio  cannot  compete  with  Texas  and  Florida,  so  most  of 
its  produce  is  shipped  abroad,  often  to  Japan.  Like  much  of  the  Valley,  low     , 
cost  housing  is  at  a  premium,  and  with  so  many  young  families  this  housing  prob-  " 
lem  is  becoming  acute  in  Indio. 

Because  Indio  has  a  different  economy  base,  its  atmosphere  is  also  different. 
Instead  of  plush  stores  lining  the  main  street,  set  to  entice  tourists,  date 
palm  groves  and  agricultural  sales  and  service  stores  are  prevalent.  The  large 
date  crop  gave  rise  in  1910  to  a  yearly  fair.  The  fair  has  become  an  annual 
event  with  an  Arabian  night  theme  and  a  "Scheherazade"  is  selected  as  queen. 

Indio  is  much  more  growth  oriented  than  the  upper  valley.  The  agricultural 
industry  in  Indio  is  pressuring  the  city  to  actively  solicit  light  industry. 
Indio  feels  the  climate  and  water  resources  combined  make  the  area  very  desir- 
able for  light  industry,  and  have  begun  seeking  out  this  added  economic  support. 

Although  Indio  residents  expressed  appreciation  for  desert  beauty,  some  felt  the 
environmental  issues  are  being  used  as  a  shield  by  many  upper  valley  people  who 
want  to  stop  growth  and  fence  themselves  off  from  the  incoming  world. 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  ORV  users  in  Indio,  but  those  that  do  ORV  in  the 
desert  are  unhappy  about  the  sand  hill  closures  in  Imperial  County.   But  most 
residents  agree  with  recreation  designations,  citing  the  destruction  of  desert 
terrain  and  its  resultant  erosion  problems  caused  by  ORV  overuse-primarily 
motorcycle. 

Wilderness  designations  received  much  the  same  response  from  residents.   Little  £ 
strong  pro  or  con  sentiment  was  expressed,  and  the  concern  was  centered  on  the 
wilderness  designation  possible  infringement  of  agricultural  lands  or  jobs  in 
the  Indio  area. 

The  fringe-toed  lizard  is  viewed  by  Indio  residents  in  much  the  same  light  as  by 
other  Valley  people.   Indio  feels  the  lizard  needs  to  be  protected  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  developable  land,  and  the  withdrawal  of  federal  financing  funds. 

THERMAL   (pop.  6,000) 

"Vou.  wouZdn't  makz  a  uUZd&inzAA  cuiza.  ouut  o£  tkz  on.zhjin.dLii,  would 
you?" 

Local  historians  say  Thermal  was  given  its  name  because  as  a  railroad  siding  in 
the  late  1800' s,  it  was  so  hot.   Later,  when  the  Colorado  River  was  channelled 
nearby,  the  area  began  agriculture  production  in  earnest.   Today  agriculture 
remains  Thermal 's  main  industry  and  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  plants  in  and 
about  town  attest  to  this  fact.  The  crops  grown  around  Thermal  and  the  lower 
valley  are  very  labor  intensive-products  such  as  dates  and  citrus  which  are 
grown  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  This  labor  intensive  agriculture  lures  many 
migrant  workers  to  the  area  who  either  live  on  the  farms  in  housing  provided  by 
growers,  or  in  Thermal 's  modest  homes. 

Farmers  live  either  on  their  ranches  or  in  homes  in  the  larger  towns  north- 
very  few  live  in  Thermal.   Farmers  are  beset  with  increasing  costs,  particularly 
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labor  costs,  and  competition  from  other  citrus  regions,  as  well  as  the  poten- 
tially crippling  "160  acre  limitation"  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
While  few  profess  to  recreate  in  the  desert,  most  farmers  agree  that  measures 
to  ensure  protection  of  vulnerable  resources  is  necessary.   The  idea  of  wilder- 
ness designation  appeals  to  them  in  principle,  but  many  fear  that  it  will  be 
used,  in  practice,  as  a  kind  of  "160  acre  limitation"  on  mining  and  grazing 
concerns,  preventing  feasible  exploitation  of  these  resources. 

Desert  recreationists  in  the  area  include  four-wheel  drive  and  off-road  vehicle 
users  who  are  very  aware  of  current  BLM  vehicle  management.   Some  have  stopped 
this  activity  because  of  the  BLM  restrictions,  feeling  the  presence  of  zones 
and  fences  destroys  the  freedom  that  made  the  activity  worthwhile. 

Agricultural  laborers,  many  of  which  are  migrants,  expressed  appreciation  of 
vulnerable  desert  resources  and  support  for  vehicle  management  and  wilderness 
designation  programs;  most  said  the  support  of  their  families  left  little  ad- 
ditional income  for  the  purchase  of  desert  recreational  vehicles. 
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MARKET  AREA  TWELVE 
THE  DESERT  CENTER-BLYTHE  AREA 

"A/ioand  kzAZ  zvz/iytking  izvoIvza  <vtound  ag/UcuZtuAZ. " 

The  first  portion  of  this  market  area  to  be  settled  was  the  Palo  Verde  Valley, 
which  began  agriculture  production  in  the  early  1900* s  with  the  advent  of  the 
Palo  Verde  Dam  and  Irrigation  System.  General  Patton  used  the  northern  section 
of  the  market  area  extensively  during  World  War  II  for  desert  terrain  training 
maneuvers,  developing  fields  at  Rice  and  Blythe.  Military  maneuvers  were  dis- 
continued at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  soon  after  the  airfields  were  abandoned. 
Today  many  of  the  trails  and  roads  Patton' s  troops  cut  on  the  desert  surface 
remain  visible  over  much  of  this  area.  Mining  came  to  the  area  in  1948  when 
Kaiser  moved  its  iron  ore  operation  to  Eagle  Mountain.  Today  the  mine  is  still 
producing  and  its  company  town,  with  4,000,  holds  the  second  largest  population 
in  this  market  area.  Though  mining  and  tourist  trade  form  part  of  the  economic 
base,  the  largest  income  producing  sector  remains  agriculture. 

The  Desert  Center-Blythe  Market  Area  contains  a  very  small  population  situated 
in  six  communities,  all  within  Riverside  County.  The  Market  Area  lies  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  CDCA  and  takes  as  its  eastern-most  border  the  Colorado 
River.  Along  the  river  lies  a  cluster  of  four  of  the  market's  six  communities. 
Blythe  is  largest,  with  7,000.  The  nearby  three  settlements,  with  populations 
of  150-300,  depend  upon  Blythe  for  most  supplies  and  services.* 

The  condition  of  town  buildings  vary  in  this  market  area,  depending  upon  the 
age  of  the  community  and  its  economic  stability.  A  marked  difference  is  seen 
between  the  condition  of  buildings  in  Eagle  Mountian,  a  relatively  new  commun- 
ity with  an  extremely  stable  economic  base  and  population,  and  the  condition  of 
buildings  in  Ripley,  much  older,  suffering  from  an  unstable  income  base  and 
losing  population.  The  only  community  where  future  growth  seems  likely  is 
Blythe,  and  even  here  the  growth  rate  will  probably  be  small. 

ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"We  a.gn.zz  u)<Ltk  psizAz/ivoXion — toe  even  doncutzd  monzy  to  pnzt>zKvz  thz 
i.nAajgLLots . " 

Most  Market  Area  Twelve  residents  are  avid  desert  recreationists,  and  express  a 
deep  love  and  appreciation  for  the  desert  regardless  of  whether  they  moved  to 
the  area  for  a  job  or  the  climate,  or  were  raised  here. 


Palo  Verde,  because  of  its  borderline  location  and  similarity  to  Market  Twelve's 
communities,  has  been  included  in  this  report. 
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The  degree  of  visitor  use  in  their  area  seems  to  affect  how  the  different  com- 
munities feel  towards  recreation  designations.  Those  towns  that  depend  upon 
tourist  trade  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  income  want  no  vehicle  restric- 
tions, fearing  curtailed  visitor  use  and  a  resultant  loss  in  income.  Also, 
local  users  fear  damage  to  their  own  desert  enjoyment. 

Other  communities  with  little  tourist  travel,  such  as  Eagle  Mountain,  are  much 
less  adamant  in  their  opinions  about  designations. 

A  greater  concensus  exists  on  the  issue  of  wilderness  designations.  Almost 
everyone  expressed  a  favorable  attitude  towards  the  idea.  Visiting  the  desert 
frequently,  many  people  have  come  to  understand  how  fragile  its  beauty  can  be. 
Residents  were  very  much  against  the  proposed  coal -fired  plant  nearby,  fearing 
it  would  pollute  their  environment.  These  same  residents  favored  the  building 
of  a  nuclear  plant  nearby  only  because  they  were  convinced  the  plant  would  not 
endanger  the  environment.  The  Blythe-Desert  Center  residents  are  especially 
concerned  about  preserving  small  areas  of  special  historic  or  scenic  quality. 
Blythe  displayed  this  attitude  by  donating  money  to  help  the  BLM  fence  off  the 
nearby  intaglios  to  protect  them  from  vandalism.  Even  Ripley,  which  fears  any 
type  of  designation  that  means  increased  government  control,  feels  vandals 
should  be  controlled  because  they  are  ruining  historic  desert  sites. 

BLYTHE   (pop.  7,000) 


"I  go  to  tkz  d<u>QAt  -in  the.  WAjitzA,   buX.  in  the.  bummz/i  I  go  uiitk 
nvvujone.  <il6e.  to  the.  KJLvzx." 
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Blythe  came  into  prominence  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  when  the  Palo  Verde 
Dam  and  new  irrigation  system  made  agriculture  productive.   Blythe  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  and  located  on  Interstate  10,  the  largest 
eastern  port  of  entry  to  California.  The  unusually  wide  main  street  is  a  re- 
minder of  when  the  old  highway  ran  through  the  center  of  town.  With  over  one 
million  vehicles  annually  entering  the  United  States  through  Blythe,  a  sizable 
portion  of  its  economy  and  employment  base  is  derived  from  tourist  and  recreation 
services.  Agriculture,  however,  remains  dominant.  The  fertile  Palo  Verde  Valley j 
with  first  rights  to  the  California  portion  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  it 
shares  with  the  eastern  Blythe  County  Water  District,  has  the  water  supply  that 
has  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  areas  in  the  state. 

The  residents  of  Blythe  are  pro-growth  and  so  fear  any  wilderness  or  recreation 
designations  that  would  hinder  the  city's  growth.  Many  town  residents  also 
dislike  the  recreation  designation  because  it  would  limit  their  enjoyment  of 
the  desert  in  the  winter,  and  possibly  cut  their  tourist  trade  in  the  summer. 

The  residents  are  aware  of  the  fragility  of  the  desert  environment,  however, 
and  do  agree  it  requires  some  protection.  An  example  of  this  conservation  at- 
titude is  the  town's  vehement  protest  against  the  proposed  building  of  a  coal- 
fired  plant  nearby  because  of  the  danger  to  the  environment.   Because  they  are 
conservation  minded,  they  are  firm  believers  in  clean  energy  development.  This 
belief,  coupled  with  a  pro-growth  desire,  makes  the  possibility  of  a  nearby 
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nuclear  plant  construction  a  welcome  idea  to  Blythe' s  people.   The  only  divergent 
opinion  on  the  proposed  nuclear  plant  came  from  the  agricultural  community,  who 
fear  the  local  water  supply  and  table  will  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  further  demonstrated  Blythe's  conservation  attitude  by 
cautioning  out  of  town  recreationists  about  desert  damage.  The  Chamber  also 
donated  $100  to  enable  the  BLM  to  finish  fencing  off  the  nearby  intaglios,  in 
order  to  preserve  these  unique  desert  features. 

Some  concern  over  vandals  was  mentioned,  but  the  problem  seemed  to  be  caused 
by  local  users  rather  than  visiting  recreationists.  One  special  problem  the 
agricultural  community  faces  is  with  vandals  shooting  the  farm  and  irrigation 
equipment  left  out  overnight  and  weekends. 

RIPLEY   (pop.  150) 

"We've  got  vandaZ  pnoblzmb — tkzy  waJLI  dzAtnoy  any  dzAznt  AtKueAunz — 
wkztkzn.  ah  kUtonsLcal  value,  on  juAt  pnMjatz  pnopznZy." 

The  community  of  Ripley,  within  the  agriculture  belt,  lies  between  Blythe  and 
Palo  Verde.   Ripley's  main  employment  is  agricultural.   Residents  either  work 
on  the  farms  or  at  one  of  Ripley's  several  gins.  The  town  depends  on  Blythe 
for  all  its  services  and  supplies,  except  those  available  at  the  building  ser- 
ving as  general  store,  hardware  store  and  post  office.   The  only  other  town 
buildings  are  bars  or  homes,  and  without  exception  these  structures  convey  years 
of  neglect,  with  chipped  paint,  doors  and  walls  askew,  and  junked  cars  sitting 
nearby. 

The  residents  were  mostly  very  ant i- government.  They  feared  any  type  of  des- 
ignation that  would  bring  more  government  control  into  the  area.  The  exception 
was  the  desire  expressed  by  some  of  the  grave  need  to  control  vandals  in  the 
area  before  they  destroy  the  desert  landscape  and  its  historic  structures. 

PALO  VERDE   (pop.  300) 

"We've  got  Aomz  mat  govznnmznt  katznA,   but  mott  pzoplz  nzatizz  we 
need  govznnmznt  contnol." 

The  sleepy  agricultural  town  of  Palo  Verde  lies  along  the  main  road  between 
Blythe  and  Imperial  County  communities.  The  Colorado  River  flows  by  many  res- 
idents' back  doors,  and  provides  not  only  a  beautiful  backdrop,  but  many  rec- 
reational opportunities  as  well.  Visitors  using  these  provide  Palo  Verde  with 
an  important  local  industry.  The  area  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  rockhound 
spots  in  California,  and  offers  enjoyment  to  others  who  fish,  hunt,  or  enjoy 
water  sports.  The  residents  of  Palo  Verde  were  split  between  wanting  increased 
desert  management,  and  wanting  less  government  control  in  the  desert.   Some  who 
were  against  wilderness  and  recreation  designations  felt  these  were  unnecessary 
because  0RV  use  and  other  types  of  recreation  do  not  damage  the  desert  in  any 
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way.  Others  who  felt  ORV  use  definitely  threatened  the  desert's  beauty  with 
destruction,  also  felt  wilderness  and  recreation  designations  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  town's  rod  and  gun  club,  an  active  agent  in  community  conser- 
vation, works  hard  to  keep  natural  elements  of  the  desert  unharmed  through 
clean  up  campaigns,  and  diligent  work  for  wildlife  refuges  and  conservationist 
hunting  regulations.  Residents  were  especially  concerned  with  seeing  stronger 
regulation  of  the  river  users  to  allow  a  more  multiple  use-oriented  recreation 
area. 


MESA  VERDE   (pop.  200) 

"I  4>tay  away  ^kom  sizeAe.cuU.on  oazoa   '  clouaz  1  &zz  znoagk  touJuAtb 
iMoxkinq  kz/iz  on  Highway  10." 

Mesa  Verde  grew  up  along  the  new  Highway  10.   It  is  an  outgrowth  of  Blythe, 
a  few  miles  west,  and  depends  on  that  town  for  all  services  and  most  supplies. 
Some  residents  work  the  tourist  trade  along  the  highway  in  gas  stations  or 
cafes.  Others  work  in  Blythe  or  the  surrounding  agricultural  community.  The 
majority  of  residents  live  in  mobile  homes,  which  give  the  settlement  an  air 
of  recent  occupation,  and,  as  yet,  no  stable  community  structure. 

As  in  Blythe,  residents  favor  growth  and  fear  restrictions  that  would  endanger 
it.  They  do  use  the  desert  often  for  recreation,  and  have  learned  to  appreciate 
its  beauty. 

DESERT  CENTER   (pop.  300) 

"I  kz^uaz  to  talk  to  a  govojuvrnznt  nzpizAznt&tLvz — it  wouZd  juAt  bz 
a  wa&tz  o^  my  timz." 

Desert  Center,  an  isolated  community  that  lies  along  Highway  10,  provides  a 
much  needed  rest  stop  for  the  desert  traveler.   It  offers  services  of  a  gas 
station,  post  office,  grocery  store  and  a  cafe/bus  station.  Many  residents 
work  up  at  the  Kaiser  Mine  on  Eagle  Mountain,  and  most  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion is  retired. 

Extremely  anti-BLM,  few  residents  were  willing  to  express  their  views.   They 
severely  dislike  the  idea  of  government  telling  them  where  they  can  or  cannot 
go  in  the  desert,  though  only  a  few  actually  sought  recreational  enjoyment  in 
the  desert.  They  rarely  expressed  appreciation  for  the  desert's  scenic  quality. 
They  did  approve  of  any  form  of  productive  desert  use. 
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EAGLE  MOUNTAIN   (pop.  4,000) 


"We  don't  know  muck  about  tkc  n.z&t  o£  the  dzA&nt,  we  Atick  to  tku> 
oazcl.  " 


The  mining  community  of  Eagle  Mountain  developed  when  Kaiser  moved  its  iron 
ore  mining  operation  here  in  1948.   Isolated  from  any  major  population  center, 
it  is  a  self-sufficient  company  town,  with  residents  employed  either  in  the 
mines  or  as  service  providers. 

The  Eagle  Mountain  people  are  avid  recreation  users  who,  though  they  came  here 
specifically  for  the  job,  have  learned  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  recreational 
opportunities  the  desert  provides.   Isolated  from  vandals  and  intensive  recrea- 
tional use  by  outsiders,  they  believe  wilderness  designation  is  necessary  for 
all  natural  environments  including  the  desert,  but  they  do  not  approve  of  rec- 
reation designation.  They  showed  little  familiarity  with  BLM.  No  one  expres- 
sed dissatisfaction  with  past  BLM  management  practices. 
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MARKET  AREA  THIRTEEN 
ANZA  BORREGO 

"I  voouM  xautkzn.  tivz  ke/ie.  than  anywdeAZ." 


•' 


The  Anza  Borrego  Market  Area  is  almost  totally  comprised  of  the  Anza  Borrego 
State  Park.  The  Park  covers  400  square  miles  of  desert  and  mountain  area  in  one  of 
the  most  scenic  portions  of  the  California  desert.  The  park  once  operated  as 
two  separate  parks:  the  Anza  Desert  State  Park  and  the  Borrego  State  Park.   In 
1957,  they  became  one  park.   Private  land  gifts  occasionally  increase  its  size. 

The  area  was  homes teaded  during  several  moderately  unsuccessful  dry- farming 
attempts  in  the  late  1800' s  and  early  1900' s.  Today  the  only  communities  in 
this  market  area  are  Borrego  Springs  and  Ocotillo  Wells.  These  small  communities 
are  bounded  either  completely  by  the  State  Park  or  a  combination  of  the  Park 
land  and  BLM  land.   Both  communities  have  limited  economic  bases  comprised  of 
tourist  services  and  retirement.  Borrego  Springs,  the  larger  of  the  two  com- 
munities with  a  population  of  about  1,000,  holds  83%  of  the  total  population  of 
the  market  area.   It  is  retirement  oriented,  and  encourages  tennis  club-type 
development  for  a  "Palm  Springs"  effect.   Its  town  structures  are  well  kept  and 
the  town  center  especially  exudes  an  air  of  controlled  growth.  Yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  feeling  for  the  town's  actual  size  because  there  are  parts  of 
the  community  spread  out  up  to  a  couple  miles  from  the  town's  center. 

Ocotillo  Wells  is  much  more  compact  than  Borrego  Springs.   It  has  a  population    }}I 
of  about  150  people  who  are  mostly  retired.  The  settlement  has  a  few  small 
combination  stores/gas  stations  that  bear  signs  of  their  hectic  weekend  use. 
Behind  these  stores  can  be  seen  scattered  homes  and  trailers.  Residents  travel 
to  larger  towns  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  away  to  buy  supplies  or  services. 
They  rarely  use  the  closest  town  of  Borrego  Springs  because  its  one  grocery 
store  is  too  highly  priced  for  them. 

Directly  across  the  two-lane  highway  from  Ocotillo  Wells  lies  a  BLM  ORV  open 
area  where  large  numbers  of  ORV  users  come  to  ride  on  holidays  and  weekends. 
During  these  times  the  stores  are  packed  and  the  area  buzzes  with  activity. 
After  the  weekends  the  crowds  go  back  home  to  San  Diego  or  the  L.A.  area,  and 
the  Ocotillo  Wells  residents  relax  and  appreciate  the  quiet  and  isolation.   But 
as  one  woman  explained,  "by  the  weekend  we  are  ready  to  enjoy  the  crowds  and 
all  the  activity."  There  are  a  few  newcomers  to  Ocotillo  Wells  who  dislike  the 
noisy  crowds,  but  this  view  is  definitely  not  held  by  the  majority  of  long  term 
residents. 

Borrego  Springs  has  a  totally  different  tourist  cycle.  The  tourists  who  come 
through  Borrego  Springs  sprinkle  through  town  in  small  numbers.   These  tourists 
come  to  visit  the  Anza  Borrego  State  Park  and,  as  one  resident  explained,  "they 
come  to  look  at  the  scenery  and  historical  sites". 
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ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"We  don't  4ee  mack  o£  BoAAcgo  SpAAjig*  pzopZz. — tkty  don't  comz  koxc 
to  QcotULto  WMa,  and  loz  can't  a^ofui  to  go  tkzAz." 

The  values  and  concerns  expressed  by  these  two  communities  differed  noticeably. 
While  an  almost  unanimous  expression  of  preservation  for  the  desert  was  shown 
in  Borrego  Springs,  the  people  at  Ocotillo  Wells  felt  the  desert  was  not  at  all 
fragile  and  could  take  care  of  itself.  Therefore,  while  the  residents  of 
Borrego  Springs  favored  recreation  and  wilderness  designation,  the  residents 
of  Ocotillo  Wells  felt  the  whole  desert  should  be  open  to  recreation  use.  The 
overall  feeling  in  Ocotillo  Wells  seemed  to  be  "leave  the  desert  alone,  let  it 
stay  as  it  is  currently".  These  residents  felt  very  strongly  that  the  San 
Diego  Highway  Patrol  and  the  State  Park  rangers  were  working  together  to  har- 
ass the  ORV  users  that  come  to  the  open  area  nearby  by  giving  tickets  needlessly. 
The  residents  feel  these  practices  of  the  government  officials  were  unfair  and 
were  causing  the  ORV  users  to  travel  to  other  open  sites  where  they  could  enjoy 
their  sport  unharassed. 

Vandalism  was  almost  nonexistant  in  either  Borrego  Springs  or  Ocotillo  Wells. 
One  Ocotillo  wells  resident  said  the  only  problems  of  destroyed  property  were 
caused  by  ORV  users  who  did  not  know  the  rules,  and  who  were  unfamiliar  with 
private  property  lines.  And  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  explaining  these 
points  to  ORV  users  when  they  buy  their  vehicles  or  get  licensed,  many  felt. 

Neither  community  showed  much  concern  over  the  issue  of  transmission  lines. 
They  both  felt  the  energy  was  needed  and  so  the  lines  were  a  necessary  evil. 
But  Borrego  Springs  residents  felt  smaller  lines,  such  as  phone  lines  in  resi- 
dential areas,  should  be  put  underground. 

Little  knowledge  of  the  BLM  was  shown  in  Borrego  Springs,  but  the  Ocotillo 
Wells  residents  expressed  very  anti-BLM  sentiments,  along  with  ant i- government 
and  anti-Sierra  Club  feelings. 
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MARKET  AREA  FOURTEEN 
IMPERIAL  COUNTY 

"Uky  cuiz  you.  even  asking?     Vou  guy*  cuiz  go-ing  to  do  wkat  you.  want 
anyway, " 

This  Market  Area  consists  solely  of  Imperial  County,  the  only  county  entirely 
within  the  confines  of  the  CDCA.   Its  83,000  people  live  almost  exclusively 
within  the  half-million  acre  strip  of  agricultural  lands  of  the  Imperial  Valley, 
running  south  from  the  Salton  Sea  to  the  Mexican  Border.   Three  cities,  lying 
on  the  north-south  Southern  Pacific  line  bisecting  the  Valley,  contain  two- 
thirds  of  the  County's  population,  making  the  area  unusually  "urban"  for  one 
so  predominantly  agricultural.  Named  for  its  location  in  the  Valley,  El  Centro 
has  23,000  people.   Brawley  was  the  County's  largest  town  until  the  1950' s; 
its  14,000  population  is  nearly  matched  by  Calexico's  on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  towns  of  Holtville,  Imperial,  Calipatria,  Westmorland,  Heber,  Seely  and 
Niland  all  lie  within  the  Valley  and  have  populations  of  less  than  5,000.  The 
few  communities  outside  the  Valley  all  have  populations  of  less  than  1,000. 
Palo  Verde,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  county,  is  discussed  in  the 
report  for  Market  Area  12  because  of  its  ties  to  that  area. 

The  population  is  concentrated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  Valley,  reflecting 
the  origins  of  agricultural  development.  Until  the  1850 's  most  considered  the 
area  inhospitable  and  worthless.  At  that  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  silt 
left  by  an  ancient  lake  would  yield  rich  farmland  if  irrigated,  and  the  below- 
sea  level  elevation  of  the  area  made  a  gravity-flow  canal  from  the  Colorado 
River  possible.  This  project,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  reclamation  projects 
in  the  world,  was  completed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  the  California 
Development  Company.  All  towns  in  the  Valley  can  trace  their  establishment 
to  the  activities  of  this  company  and  its  sister  organization,  the  Imperial 
Land  Company.   In  1911  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  a  subdivision  of  the 
State  of  California,  assumed  the  administration  of  water  and  power  to  what  is 
one  of  the  top  five  farm  counties  in  the  country.   Its  year  round  growing 
season  and  "double-cropping"  are  rare  in  the  United  States. 

The  economic  base  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  A  wallboard  manufac- 
turing plant  at  Plaster  City  is  the  largest  of  the  county's  few  industries.  A 
gypsum  and  a  limestone  mine  near  there,  and  sand  and  gravel  pits  mainly  around 
the  Salton  Sea  are  the  only  commercial  mining  operations.  As  well  as  being 
agricultural  service  centers,  El  Centro  and  Calexico  are  trade  centers  for 
Mexicali  shoppers  and  Mexico-bound  tourists.  Octotillo,  on  the  western  border 
of  the  County,  and  communities  around  the  Salton  Sea  come  alive  in  the  winter 
months  to  accomodate  migrating  "snowbirds".  Next  to  the  Sand  Hills  in  the  east, 
Glamis  serves  its  small  independent  miner  population  and  large  numbers  of 
recreationists  using  the  dunes.  The  primary  employment  of  the  area  remains 
agricultural,  and  results  in  a  high  unemployment  rate  due  to  its  seasonal 
nature. 

The  lure  of  the  larger  town's  retail  centers,  and  the  trends  of  agricultural 

automation  and  farm  consolidation  have  reduced  the  affluence  of  smaller  towns 

in  the  valley.   Prosperous  residences  and  business  establishments  are  evident 

in  the  three  largest  communities,  as  well  as  "Little  Mexico"  areas  of  much  less 

affluence.  The  County  has  the  state's  largest  share  of  foreign  born  population 

outside  San  Francisco. 
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ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 

"You  BLM  pzoplz  ojul  vootwizd  about.  2ndang<viQ.d  *>p<lqXqj>  o£  thz  A-Lx. 
Izggzd  \iuid.     I'm  wo/uvizd  about  tkz  tuio-lzggzd  lUnd--my  kid&." 

The  original  population  of  the  county  emigrated  to  work  farms;  there  are  many 
descendants  of  midwestern  farmers  attracted  to  the  area  by  the  promotional 
efforts  of  the  Imperial  Land  Company  (which  named  the  valley  to  dispel  its 
previously  foreboding  reputation) .  The  agricultural  industry  also  induced 
a  large  migration  from  Mexico.  People  here  extol  the  virtues  of  rural  living: 
clean  air,  the  friendliness  of  neighbors,  an  unhurried  pace  of  life,  a  whole- 
some atmosphere  to  raise  families  and  proximity  to  desert  recreation.  This  is 
coupled  with  pride  in  the  area's  agricultural  vitality,  and  an  interest  in 
growth  and  development  of  new  resources . 

The  proposed  enforcement  of  the  "160  acre  limitation"  on  farm  size  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  viewed  as  having  catastrophic  effects.  The  ill-feeling 
aroused  by  this  proposal  is  shared  with  the  BLM,  with  its  recent  visibility  in 
the  desert.  People  sense  a  governmental  assault  on  economic  and  recreational 
resources  by  heavy-handed  and  remote  decision  makers . 

The  Sand  Hills  area  is  cited  by  most  Valley  residents  as  a  prime  recreational 
area,  and  by  many  as  the  only  local  area  known  to  be  affected  by  BLM  action. 
The  publicity  engendered  by  the  closure  of  a  portion  of  the  northern  Sand  Hills 
area,  as  enforcement  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  has  led  some  to  believe  the 
direction  of  future  management  of  the  desert  is  closure  based  on  trivial  con- 
cerns. Not  only  is  there  bitterness  that  plants  and  insects,  often  battled  by 
farmers,  are  being  protected,  there  is  also  a  belief  that  these  species  are 
prevalent  in  other  areas,  or  dormant  in  the  long  cycles  of  desert  growth.  Off- 
road  vehicle  use  was  described  by  many  as  a  traditional  area  activity  in  which 
families  seek  quiet  and  solitude,  imparting  to  children  driving  skills  and 
values  of  nature  and  scenic  appreciation.  There  is  currently  a  local  awareness 
of  heavy  recreational  use  by  San  Diego  and  other  out-of-county  residents.  Crowds 
of  30,000  to  40,000  in  the  Sand  Hills  on  some  weekends  are  commonly  described; 
this  has  resulted  in  a  pattern  of  changed  usage  by  many  local  recreationists. 
Accidents  from  overcrowding,  increased  evidence  of  vandalism  and  litter,  and 
damage  to  values  of  solitude,  quietness  and  beauty  have  led  many  to  curtail, 
reschedule  or  even  cease  their  own  activities  in  the  desert.  Some  attribute 
this  condition  to  BLM  restrictions;  some  to  lack  of  restrictions,  or  enforcement 
of  them.  There  is  a  consensus  that,  except  for  a  few  areas,  the  county  does 
not  benefit  economically  from  out-of-area  recreationists,  since  the  current 
sophistication  of  recreational  vehicles  allows  them  to  import  all  their  week- 
end supplies.  Many  believe  that  the  cost  of  county  services  in  the  form  of 
increased  law  enforcement,  search  and  rescue  operations  and  hospital  services 
outweigh  any  economic  benefits .  Yet  most  concede  that  these  recreationists 
should  be  allowed  escape  from  city  environments,  provided  they  are  patrolled 
for  vandalism  and  litter  offenses.  Many  local  users  feel  they  can  avoid  the 
heavy  concentration  of  out-of-area  people;  access  should  remain  unrestricted 
for  them  to  enjoy  the  desert  with  their  special  knowledge  and  they  should  be 
trusted  to  respect  it  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
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This  sentiment  is  not  universal.   Increasing  numbers  of  people  feel  that  vehicle 
restrictions  and  wilderness  designations  are  necessary,  although  generally  not 
to  the  extent  proposed  currently.  Many  Rockhounders ,  campers,  sightseers,  hunt- 
ers, and  hikers,  for  example,  decry  indiscriminate  ORV  use,  but  feel  that  some 
vehicular  access  is  required  everywhere  to  persue  these  interests.  A  modifi- 
cation of  the  wilderness  definition  to  accommodate  the  special  nature  of  desert 
recreation,  with  its  heat  and  lack  of  water,  is  often  suggested.  The  BLM  def- 
inition of  a  road  is  denigrated  frequently,  as  is  what  many  consider  a  hasty 
inventory  of  resources  by  BLM  staff. 

The  extent  of  recreational  use  by  local  people  is  difficult  to  assess.  Opinions 
range  from  widespread  and  varied  use,  to  occasional  hunting  and  fishing  on  non- 
public lands.  Residents  of  Calexico  believe  heavy  users  are  concentrated  in 
Brawley.  Many  farmers  and  residents  of  larger  towns  say  they  leave  the  County 
for  non-desert  recreational  activities.  Communities  outside  the  Valley  believe 
Valley  people  use  the  desert  little. 

Other  issues  of  desert  usage  in  the  area  are  power  transmission  corridors  and 
geothermal  development. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  geothermal  plants  is  expected  to  decrease 
a  high  unemployment  rate  and  substantially  increase  county  gross  income,  perhaps 
exceeding  that  of  agriculture.  There  is  little  fear  that  development  would 
cause  environmental  problems  or  damage  scenic  values. 

Proposed  powerline  corridors  arouse  much  debate.  The  need  for  power  in  urban 
areas  is  conceded,  but  hindrance  to  town  development,  the  use  of  water  to  the 
detriment  of  agriculture,  and  the  use  of  prime  farmlands  is  feared;  the  county 
would  suffer  the  attendant  burdens  of  these  corridors  without  direct  benefit. 

Also,  concerns  for  preservation  of  unique  desert  features  was  occasionally 
expressed.  Among  those  mentioned  were  the  Yuha  Itaglios,  the  Fossil  Shell 
Fish  Beds,  and  the  Crucifixion  Thorn  area. 

Some  miners  felt  evidence  of  extensive  mineralization  in  wilderness  study  areas 
was  being  ignored  by  BLM. 

CALIPATRIA   (pop.  2,170) 

"ThoMO.  loads  in  tho.  doAoxt  wouldn't  go  away  in  a  thousand  yzaju. 
BLM  can't  mako.  thorn  dLUa.ppo.aA  by  not  patting  thorn  on  a  map," 

Fewer  people  live  in  Calipatria  than  did  25  years  ago.   Because  of  automation 
of  agricultural  labor  and  consolidation  of  smaller  farms,  fewer  farmers  and 
farm  workers  live  in  the  town  and  use  its  services.  The  population  loss  trend 
reversed  a  few  years  ago  and  the  town  grows  at  a  very  slow  steady  rate.  The 
utility  of  its  retail  trade  was  reduced  by  the  attraction  of  Brawley' s  stores, 
and  automobiles  enroute  south  stop  less  frequently  than  previously.  The  town 
presents  a  settled,  sun-baked  aspect.  The  influence  of  agriculture  is  evident 
in  the  fields  surrounding  the  town  and  agricultural  service  stores. 

Residents  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  nearby  Salton  Sea,  a  popular  duck 
hunting  club  is  located  near  the  town.  Many  professed  use  of  ORV's  in  the 
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desert  and  the  attitude  towards  vehicle  restrictions  and  wilderness  designation 
was  generally  negative.  Those  who  approved  of  these  felt  BLM's  proposed 
wilderness  areas  were  too  large  and  that  the  BLM  definition  of  a  road  was 
faulty.  They  feel  that  their  own  values  of  preservation  would  be  poorly  served 
if  BLM  fosters  a  large  and  arbitrary  wilderness  program  on  a  local  public  that 
would  not  respect  its  definition. 

GLAMIS   (pop.  50) 

"Hzlp  tkc  kandulcappzd.     Donate,  a  bnjjjji  to  tkz  BLM." 

— bumper  sticker  on  sale  at  Glamis  store. 

The  Glamis  general  store,  located  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Sand  Hills  on 
Highway  78,  is  festooned  with  dune  buggy  promotional  paraphenalia  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  many  vehicle  enthusiasts  which  include  the  owner  and  his  family, 
who  use  this  forty  mile  long  area.  The  complex  includes  a  tavern,  a  gas  station, 
trailer  and  vehicle  facilities  and  post  office  boxes  that  serve  individuals 
engaged  in  independent  mining  activities  living  in  mobile  homes  scattered  in 
locations  some  miles  from  the  town. 

The  easily  apparent  dislike  of  BLM  here  results  directly  from  its  actions  in 
the  Sand  Hills  area.  As  well  as  deriving  a  substantial  portion  of  his  income 
from  recreationists  using. the  dunes,  the  owner  of  the  store  is  a  frequent  user 
of  the  area  and  his  own  professed  values  of  preservation  are  based  on  observa- 
tions of  the  effect  of  human  impact  that  differ  from  those  of  BLM  personnel. 
The  sand  beetles  are  not  endangered,  many  plants  are  dormant  until  rainfall 
resuscitates  them,  and  weather  impact  is  greater  than,  and  erases  the  effect 
of,  human  impact.  The  closure  has  turned  the  northern  dunes  into  a  "jungle", 
aesthetically  displeasing,  and  the  proposed  wilderness  area  in  the  south  is 
completely  inappropriate.  Accidents  from  overcrowding  would  occur.  The  litter 
in  the  area  is  mainly  beer  bottles,  which  out-of-area  recreationists  do  not 
buy  (nor  does  the  owner  sell  in  his  store)  because  cans  transport  more  safely 
in  recreational  vehicles  and  do  not  break  and  cause  tire  hazards  on  the  dunes. 
He  believes  effective  management  of  desert  lands  is  necessary,  but  that  BLM 
actions  in  the  dunes  are  unnecessarily  prohibitive. 

Other  residents  concurred  with  most  of  these  sentiments,  believing  that 
weather  impact  on  the  desert,  such  as  flash  floods,  was  more  damaging  than 
vehicle  use.  Another  issue  expressed  was  the  desire  for  public  lands  to  be 
leased  or  sold  to  residents  for  home  or  store  sites. 


EL  CENTRO   (pop.  22,660) 

"I  don't  get  out  In  the.  dcbzAt  mack-- can't  btand  all  that  clean  ain.. 
1  nczd  clgan.  tmokz  and  wkUkcy  &umc6  to  bticatkz." 

Although  there  is  no  single  dominant  city  as  in  many  counties,    certain  trends 
and  sustained  interest  in  growth  by  its  residents  have  made  El   Centro  the 
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county's  largest  town.  Aptly  named,  it  serves  as  a  government,  trade,  ^travel, 
and  shipping  center.  It  draws  its  lifeblood  from  the  agriculture  of  the  area, 
but  its  remoteness  from  urban  areas,  and  the  patronage  of  Mexicali  shoppers, 
give  it  a  considerable  and  diverse  retail  trade.  A  shopping  center,  new  chain 
restaurants,  motels,  and  specialty  shops  are  much  in  evidence.   Located  here 
are  county  government  buildings  and  the  executive  offices  of  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  District. 

As  in  the  other  valley  cities,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  line  defines 
neighborhoods.  The  east  side  of  the  tracks  are  traditionally  a  "Little 
Mexico"  with  shanty  housing  and  earthen  yards  with  few  trees.   Prosperity  is 
more  evident  on  the  west  side,  residences  of  "ranch-style"  homes  are  common. 
The  growth  rate  is  the  slow  steady  2%  of  many  other  valley  towns. 

Opinions  about  desert  usage  were  more  diverse  than  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and 
somewhat  less  polarized,  reflecting  the  variety  of  interests  in  a  larger 
population  area.  Many  expressed  their  interests  with  a  sense  of  accommodating 
other  interests;  a  man  strongly  interested  in  wilderness  designation  was 
willing  to  concede  the  entire  Sand  Hills  area  to  recreational  vehicle  use, 
provided  strong  restrictions  existed  elsewhere,  for  example. 

Opponents  of  ORV  restriction  and  wilderness  designation  conceded  that  small 
areas  of  a  fragile  nature  should  be  preserved,  such  as  the  fossil  oyster  beds 
and  archeological  sites.  Many  described  the  visitation  of  the  desert  in 
vehicles  as  a  long  established  family  activity  in  the  area  and  BLM  action 
constituted  a  threat  to  family  values  that  could  result  in  youth  resorting  to 
crime  and  drug  use.  Others  finding  much  value  in  a  designation  program,  feared 
that  their  access  to  many  areas  in  persuit  of  activities  such  as  rockhounding 
or  hiking  would  be  denied  because  of  the  stigma  of  destructive  users.  Many 
stated  they  would  rather  accept  more  patrol  and  regulation  of  vehicles  than 
be  restricted  access. 

Geothermal  development  was  widely  touted  as  an  economic  godsend  and  a  much 
preferred  alternative  to  water-consumptive  and  environmentally  polluting  coal- 
fired  and  nuclear  operations. 

Objections  to  proposed  powerline  corridors  were  based  on  their  use  of  farmlands 
and  proximity  to  populated  areas. 

BRAWLEY   (pop.  13,900) 

"I've  viAJjtzd  tkz  no/Uk&in  dunoj>  aajicz  I  waA  a.  child.     SLM  kcu> 
taken  away  AomeXking  vz/iy  -unpotvtant  to  me." 

Brawley's  preeminent  position  as  the  valley's  largest  town  was  usurped  by  El 
Centro  in  the  1950' s.   It  remains  the  residence  of  many  prosperous  farmers 
and  both  permanent  and  migratory  farm  workers.   Livestock  feeding,  storage  and 
shipping  are  important  activities;  a  great  portion  of  California's  beef  is 
fed  from  the  surrounding  feed  crops,  particularly  alfalfa,  which  yields  six 
or  seven  cuttings  annually.  The  southern  Pacific  line  runs  through  the  town, 
sided  by  the  Valley's  characteristic  storage  sheds  and  shipping  depots.  A 
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wide  main  thoroughfare  lined  with  palm  trees,  "ranch-style"  homes  and  Spanish 
style  city  government  buildings  give  Brawley  an  attractive  aspect. 

The  town  suffered  lack  of  revenues  when  BLM  action  in  the  Sand  Hills  forced  a 
film  company  to  move  its  location  to  an  area  served  by  Yuma.  Many  are  con- 
cerned that  the  fee  charged  by  BLM  for  such  access  is  prohibitive,  far  exceeding 
the  fair  market  value  that  the  agency  is  mandated  to  consider.   Those  who 
dealt  with  state  level  personnel  in  negotiating  this  found  them  cold  and 
authoritarian.  These  people  feel  that  BLM  suffers  from  a  public  relations 
problem  that  could  damage  the  implementation  of  otherwise  acceptable  programs. 

More  strong  objections  to  BLM  rangers  carrying  guns  were  voiced  in  Brawley 
than  in  other  valley  towns.  The  most  proximate  town  to  the  Sand  Hills,  Brawley 
has  many  ORV  users  who  lament  the  dune  closure.  And  who  cite  their  own  observa- 
tions of  the  desert  environment  as  contradictory  to  those  of  BLM  staff.  The 
dune  buggy  is  considered  by  many  to  be  an  aid  in  desert  plant  seed  transport, 
rather  than  a  damaging  influence. 

Powerline  corridors  are  opposed  primarily  because  of  water  consumption  by 
generating  facilities  and  secondarily  because  of  farmland  use. 

CALEXICO   (pop.  13,200) 

"TheAZ  ojvl  IndXjXYi  ^oottxculA  kundAzdi  o£  yuvu  old  oat  theAZ. 
Tfvink  cahoot  kou)  long  tkzAe.  motoficycJLz.  tAculA  utiZl  lcu>t." 

Calexico  is  an  anomaly  among  the  cities  of  the  County  because  of  its  proximity 
to  Mexico.  Formed  at  the  U.S.  entry  point  of  the  original  Imperial  Canal,  it 
served  as  the  tent  city  of  the  Imperial  Land  Company,  Directly  across  the 
border  is  Mexicali  (the  names  of  the  two  cities  are  amalgamations  of  syllables 
from  Mexico  and  California),  with  a  population  of  well  over  500,000  and  the 
reason  for  Calexico1 s  large  retail  trade  activity.  Merchants  rely  on  Mexicali 
trade  for  most  of  their  gross  income.  The  per  capita  income  of  Calexico  is 
higher  than  that  of  El  Centro,  but  the  city  has  the  lowest  average  incomes, 
the  youngest  population,  the  most  sizable  households,  and  the  most  foreign- 
born  residents  of  any  city  in  the  County.  The  town  retains  the  bright  flavor 
of  a  trade  and  tourist  center,  but  has  the  typical  reliance  on  agriculture  for 
primary  income. 

A  proposed  powerline  corridor  runs  directly  north  of  the  city;  residents  are 
very  opposed  to  its  use,  fearing  the  town's  expansion,  already  blocked  on  the 
south,  would  be  inhibited.  Many  residents  felt  that  recreational  vehicle  use 
of  the  desert  was  more  prevalent  among  residents  in  Brawley,  and  other  towns 
to  the  north.  Recreation  by  residents  most  mentioned  was  fishing  in  the 
canals  and  travel  to  coastal  cities.   Knowledge  of  proposed  wilderness  and 
recreational  vehicle  area  designations  was  limited,  but  many  had  observed 
damage  to  the  desert  and  reduced  recreational  enjoyment  by  noisy  and  indis- 
criminate ORV  users.  An  ORV  registration  program  was  suggested  as  essential 
to  enforcement  of  any  restrictions. 
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HOLTVILLE   (pop.  4,480) 

"We.' It  *ee  a  8LM  fuangen.  coming  long  be^oxe  he  tee*  ua." 

Holtville,  located  on  Highway  115  about  12  miles  east  of  El  Centro,  is  a 
residence,  shipping  and  weekday  trade  center  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
valley.  The  Southern  Pacific  line  veers  east  from  El  Centro  to  serve  the  area. 
Farm  workers  and  farmers,  many  descended  from  Swiss  immigrants,  live  here  and 
commute  to  their  nearby  farms,  which  are  often  not  on  contingent  parcels,  and 
an  increasing  number  are  retiring  in  Holtville.  The  town's  businesses  are 
located  along  the  SP  tracks;  main  street  trade  has  suffered  from  a  diminished 
through  traffic  caused  by  the  completion  of  Interstate  8  about  five  years  ago. 
Residences  are  older  buildings,  but  well  maintained. 

Most  residents  are  little  convinced  of  the  value  of  proposed  BLM  management, 
and  less  convinced  that  their  opinions  about  designated  usage  will  be  heeded. 
The  actions  of  the  Desert  Advisory  Committee  seems  an  expensive  front  for 
decisions  already  made  by  bureaucrats,  and  a  lack  of  involvement  by  local 
residents  in  planning  processes  is  explained  by  this  perception  of  their 
impotence,  as  well  as  their  belief  that  enforcement  of  recreational  restrictions 
would  be  ineffective,  netting  only  unwily  out-of-area  users. 

PLASTER  CITY   (pop.  130) 

I 
"The  government  iequuAe&   u4  to  keep  down  the  btllca  level  in  the 
cuui  ofa  the  plant.     VuAtng  a  band  blow  it1 4  SO  timet  that  ouX&ijde." 

Plaster  City  is  located  about  15  miles  west  of  El  Centro  on  Highway  115,  on 
the  west  mesa  outside  of  the  Valley.   Its  gypsum  facility  is  one  of  the  few 
non-agricultural  industries  in  the  county  and  many  here  feel  that  its  problems 
are  of  small  concern  to  county  government.  A  company  town,  Plaster  City  has 
housing  for  about  thirty  families  located  around  the  domineering  physical 
plant  whose  activities  give  the  town  its  name  and  exclusive  employment.   No 
retail  services  exist  here. 

Some  residents  use  the  desert  for  recreation;  motorcycling  and  four-wheel 
drive  use  was  mentioned.  The  primary  issue  is  the  sand  blow  caused  by  heavy 
recreational  vehicle  use  to  the  west  and  south.  This  has  become  more  notice- 
able in  recent  years  and  constitutes  a  very  unpleasant  living  environment  for 
residents.   BLM  action  to  rectify  this  was  strongly  requested. 

WESTMORLAND   (pop.  1,500) 

"Some,  ielbx  in.om  tke  city  atked  me  i$  I  didn't  got  lonely  ken.e.     I 
6aid  '1  bet  I  know  moic  people  than  you.  do. '   " 

Westmorland   is  the  entry  city  to  the  valley  for  travelers  on  Highway  86.      For 
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the  same  reasons  as  in  Calipatria,  it  suffered  a  decline  in  population,  sta- 
bilized, and  presently  is  very  slowly  increasing  in  population.   Its  nearness 
to  the  Salton  Sea  gives  it  seasonal  trade  to  hunters  and  fishermen,  as  in 
Calipatria.  The  town's  condition  draws  evidence  of  formerly  more  prosperous 
days  when  farm  workers  and  farmers  were  more  numerous.  Todays  residents  are 
employed  on  the  nearby  farms  or  in  the  town's  small  retail  business  and  enjoy 
a  relaxed  and  easy  pace  of  life. 

As  in  other  valley  towns,  residents  are  most  concerned  about  agriculture  and 
local  and  regional  trends  that  affect  the  local  economy.   Prospects  of  geo- 
thermal  development  are  good  and  people  here  welcome  its  incumbent  economic 
benefits.  Aware  of  large  tracts  of  county  land  already  appropriated  by  the 
military,  people  resent  restrictions  on  remaining  public  lands.  Complete 
desert  recreational  access  and  availability  for  resource  exploitations,  with 
the  exception  of  cultural  site  preservation,  is  favored  by  many. 

NILAND   (pop.  1,400) 

"Wkliz  you'iz  heAz,  why  don't  you.  tny  a.  mJLn&MdL  bath?" 

The  town's  name  is  a  contraction  of  "Nile  Land",  another  promotional  idea  of 
the  Imperial  Land  Company.   Located  on  Highway  111,  it,  along  with  Westmorland 
on  Highway  86,  is  an  entry  town  to  the  valley;  it  borders  the  agricultural 
lands  and  is  in  sight  of  the  Salton  Sea.   Its  reliance  on  agriculture  is  still 
strong,  but  diminished  in  recent  years  by  crop  changes  and  a  decreased  farm 
labor  force  living  in  the  town.  Salton  Sea  recreation  and  retirement  living 
in  the  town  and  the  mobile  home  communities  of  Bombay  Beach  and  Fountain  of 
Youth  a  few  miles  north  are  significant  economic  forces.  A  summer  lethargy  is 
dissipated  in  October  by  "Snowbirds"  and  recreationists  visiting  "Slab  City", 
the  Salton  Sea,  and  nearby  mineral  baths.  A  few  stores,  including  one  selling 
sporting  goods,  are  serving  hunting  and  fishing  sportsmen,  are  located  on 
Highway  111,  but  the  town's  retail  business  generally  shows  the  lack  of  vitality 
that  easy  access  to  El  Centro  and  Brawley  shopping  areas  has  caused  in  other 
valley  towns.  Many  residences  here  are  well-tended  mobile  homes  owned  by 
retirees. 

The  spectre  of  desert  management  does  not  loom  large  here.  Many  feel  removed 
from  the  main  impact  of  proposed  measures,  but  share  with  many  valley  residents 
the  common  foreboding  about  restricted  use  by  residents  and  a  possible  decrease 
in  tourist  revenues.  The  dune  closure  is  infamous  and  considered  representative 
of  high-handed  BLM  technique.  Concern  for  maintenance  of  the  area's  image  as 
an  open,  pleasant  retirement  site  was  expressed  often. 

IMPERIAL   (pop.  3,210) 

"y£4,  8LM  langzAA  tkould  kavz  guyu>.     Ml  the.  idLLotb  out  thzAz  kave. 
g,uyu>." 

This  city  was  the  valley's  first  city  and  original  boom  town.   Only  three  miles 
north  of  El  Centro,  Imperial  has  been  inhibited  in  its  growth  by  that  city's 
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proximity.   It  shares  many  of  El  Centro's  county  responsibilities;  it  is  the 
location  of  the  operating  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  the 
County's  airport  and  fairgrounds.  Buildings  for  feed  and  seed  and  farm  imple- 
ment companies  are  evidence  of  employment  outside  of  government  services.  Many 
of  its  residents  commute  to  work  in  El  Centre  and  Brawley,  and  these  towns  pro- 
vide many  of  Imperial's  workers. 

Employees  of  the  I ID  would  not  comment  on  the  power line  corridor  issue  because 
of  that  agency's  involvement  with  these  projects.  Others  expressed  the  belief 
that  powerlines  were  an  obtrusive,  damaging  influence  to  agriculture  and  ani- 
mal habitats.  Hunters  hoped  the  BLM  plan  would  provide  protection  for  the 
habitats  of  game  animals.  Approval  of  wilderness  designation  and  vehicle 
resrictions  was  given,  but  fears  about  a  disturbance  of  an  excellent  child- 
rearing  environment  if  traditional  access  to  the  desert  is  curtailed  was  often 
expressed.  BLM  closure  of  the  dunes  resulted,  many  believe,  in  accidents  from 
overcrowding  and  a  degraded  recreational  quality.  Geothermal  development  is 
uniformly  applauded. 

OCOTILLO   (pop.  300-500) 

"You.  should  lAJcutck  that  load  on  a  Friday  a^tzKnoon — Give,  you.  a  damn 
jtecfe  Qjiamp." 

Ocotillo  is  at  the  western  border  of  the  County,  on  Highway  78  and  Interstate 
8,  as  it  descends  onto  the  valley  floor.  Residents  of  this  small  retirement 
community  have  a  vast  vista  of  the  west  mesa  and  Yuma  Desert,  and  of  the  east 
bound  traffic  on  the  County's  main  artery  from  San  Diego.  Two  large  gas  sta- 
tions are  located  here.  Residents  not  employed  at  the  cafe,  post  office,  fire 
station  and  other  services  here  are  mainly  retired  and  many  are  "Snowbirds" 
who  live  here  only  in  the  winter  months.  Housing  here  and  at  the  nearby  settle- 
ment of  "No  Mirage"  is  primarily  mobile  homes  on  treeless,  grassless  lots. 
Rockhounding  and  desert  sightseeing  are  popular  pastimes. 

Resident  concur  with  the  general  opinion  that  recreationists  from  the  coast, 
who  are  observed  in  a  constant  stream  on  Interstate  8  on  weekends,  are  travel- 
ling in  self-contained  vehicles  and  contribute  little  to  County  economy. 
Examples  of  wanton  misuse  of  local  terrain  by  motorcyclists  and  other  vehicle 
users  are  described  by  many;  dust  clouds  and  scarred  desert  "varnish"  are  noted. 
While  some  control  of  this  activity  is  much  claimed  by  residents,  many  are  wary 
of  vehicle  restrictions  that  would  curtail  their  own  avid  desert  recreational 
use;  many  spend  their  retirement  time  exploring  geological,  cultural  and  other 
desert  resources.   BLM  control  is  considered  as  intrusive  but  unfortunately 
necessary  to  deal  with  vandals.  Wilderness  study  areas  are  too  large  and  exclu- 
sive and  should  be  scaled  down  to  protect  cultural  sites  only.   Residents  were 
disturbed  that  BLM  had  placed  sites  for  vehicle  competitive  events,  which  cause 
sandblows,  in  an  area  nearby.  They  generally  approved  of  a  proposed  BLM  Infor- 
mation Station  in  Ocotillo. 
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THE  SALTON  SEA  RESORTS   (pop.  3,000) 


"When  I  fiztOizd,   I  decided  to  come,  down  fie/ie  &o  1  could  play  and 
loZax." 


There  are  several  small  resort  areas  that  line  the  Sal ton  Sea,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Bombay  Beach  and  Sal ton  City.   Both  settlements  have  been  growing 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  with  populations  averaging  over  a  thousand  in  season. 
The  season  for  tourist  inmigration  differs  depending  upon  activity.   Some  tour- 
ists come  down  in  the  summer  to  fish,  swim  and  water  ski.  Many  others  arrive 
from  northern  California  during  the  winter  months  to  enjoy  the  warmer  climate, 
the  quiet  and  clean  air. 

The  year  round  residents  are  for  the  most  part  retired,  and  the  job  market  is 
limited  to  a  few  tourist  services.  Amenities  are  few  and  all  supplies  and 
services  are  purchased  at  towns  south  in  the  Brawley  area,  or  northward  in  the 
Mecca  area. 

A  large  portion  of  these  Salton  Sea  residents  are  ORV  users  who  enjoy  driving 
on  nearby  trails  and  roads.  Most  felt  more  land  in  the  desert  should  be  opened 
to  ORV  use,  rather  than  more  being  closed  to  such  recreation.  Concern  for  pre- 
serving the  desert  was  generally  limited  to  protecting  small  areas  of  historical 
value. 

One  special  problem  was  mentioned  by  Bombay  Beach  residents.  The  town's  streets 
are  unpaved,  and  often  young  bike  riders  prefer  using  in- town  roads  to  going 
outside  town  for  riding.  These  riders  cause  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  bad  t.v. 
reception,  leaving  many  residents  upset. 

Only  one  episode  of  vandalism  was  recounted  by  area  residents.  An  unknown 
dune  buggy  rider  rode  off  the  trail  to  reach  the  site  of  a  rare  pair  of  nesting 
hawks;  he  then  shot  and  killed  both  birds.  The  residents  of  Bombay  Beach  were 
disgusted  at  such  pointless  destruction  and  felt  control  of  the  few  bad  ORV 
users  was  needed  but  that  it  was  unfair  to  punish  all  ORV  users  with  strict 
regulations. 

Little  concern  was  shown  about  desert  transmission  lines,  and  knowledge  or 
opinions  about  desert  grazing  and  mining  were  rare. 
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Appendix  A 
METHODOLOGY 


Staff  from  the  planning  department  of  DPS  made  face-to-face  contact  with  resi- 
dents in  every  incorporated  community  of  the  desert,  and  most  unincorporated 
communities,  including  some  mines  and  ranches  with  less  than  10  people.  A 
total  of  582  desert  residents  were  contacted.   (Two  Market  Areas  were  omitted 
because  of  a  lack  of  permanent  population:  Market  Area  Two,  Death  Valley 
National  Monument;  and  Market  Area  Four,  Fort  Irwin  and  the  Mojave  B  Range  of 
China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center.) 

The  approach  in  rural  areas  was  to  talk  to  merchants,  postmasters  and  members 
of  typical  local  occupation  groups,  who  would  often  volunteer  spokesmen  familiar 
with  local  values.  Occasionally  local  BLM  offices  recommended  knowledgeable 
people  in  their  areas. 

In  urban  areas,  while  continuing  the  mode  of  random  encounters,  effort  was  made 
to  contact  those  able  to  represent  both  general  community  values  and  specific 
gTOup  interests.  Staff  met  with  city  and  county  officials,  including  city 
managers,  members  of  planning,  parks  and  recreation,  and  public  works  depart- 
ments, and  police  and  fire  department  officials.   In  addition,  staff  talked  to 
representatives  of  occupational  groups,  service  organizations,  religious  organi- 
zations, and  desert  users-  groups.  Newspaper  editors,  chamber  of  commerce  man- 
agers, and  college  faculty  were  often  approached.  ( 

The  length  of  time  spent  in  an  area  and  the  number  of  people  talked  to  was  not 
necessarily  proportionate  to  the  population  of  the  community.  A  subjective, 
well-defined  picture  of  the  values  of  an  individual  community  was  sought. 
Rural  areas  and  small  towns  consequently  received  closer  scrutiny  than  a  desert- 
wide  random  sampling  method  would  normally  permit. 

Conversations  took  place  in  public  places,  like  post  offices,  in  the  resident's 
place  of  work,  or  at  his  home.  Talks  were  open-ended,  informal  and  unstructured, 
ranging  both  in  topic  discussed  and  duration  (5-100  minutes) . 
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